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‘The Beauty of Life 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


There is nothing in life so beautiful as life itself. 
The chief thing, then, is to learn never to spoil its beauty. | ~~ © ere. 


pita a 


Most of our education is about a successful life, a happy life, a busy life, 
a contented life, a useful life—and all are very good adjectives. 


But beyond them all is the beautiful life. 


When we say “beautiful,” we are apt to think of art galleries, or sym- 
phonies, or gardens, or sunsets, or a lovely face. 


But this is to put beauty off in a corner. 
Beauty is a quality of life itself. 


I can enter a door so cheerfully as to beautify the entire room. Smilingly, 
I may create a room of dull countenances into a gallery of charm. 


I may be silent gracefully, and out of a troubled sea of temper create the 
beauty of peace. 


Among tasks of physical ugliness the soul may shine with beauty until all 
is beautiful. 


Greater than all else is this: From act to act, from thought to thought, from 
day to day, from year to year, the beautiful creates itself if we will let 


it do so. And no tragedy is great enough to spoil the beauty of the 
map of life. 


Most of our ugly spots are our own fault. Those that are not our fault 
cannot spoil us. 3 


Spirit of Beauty! Teach us to see and make beauty everywhere! Make 
all our acts artistic in truth and kindness, and in the skill of goodness! 


Amen. 
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Only One Course 

MASSACHUSETTS MINISTER writes to The 
Sunday School Times about his trouble. He is 

a member of a ministerial association in which Uni- 
tarian and Universalist parsons are members. He 
wants to be a friendly soul, and yet, fundamentally 
orthodox, he must be true to his Lord. Stay in or 
get out? What shall he do, dear fellow? Dr. 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, who as Editor knows 
the innermost of the.Eternal Mind and admits it, 
assents to the friendly impulses of the inquirer’s 
great is the “but”’—‘‘fellow- 


-ship in a professedly Christian group that includes 


professing 
Christ and the authority of the Scriptures is for- 
~bidden to God’s people by His word” 


Christians who deny the claims of 
(2 John 
ix—xi). But while these men who are not of the 
faith, thus defined, may not receive friendly asso- 
ciation, they should be brought into the truth, in 
“ways that shall not condone their error or weaken 
our witness to our Lord.” All of this we must ap- 
prove, as a consistent stand of our orthodox friends. 
We admire the candor which faces the logic of the 
situation. Not many men of the fixed faith have 


the stern fidelity of Dr. Trumbull. No honest 


orthodoxy can act otherwise. 


A Religious Digest 
NEW JOURNAL, well described in its name, 
The Religious Press Digest, of Milwaukee, 


' Wis., is commending itself to alert leading minis- 


ters, and in particular to editors. The significant 
articles in the country’s religious papers are repro- 
duced in concise form, As the Editor of The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate says, “Sometime 
during the day’s work it is necessary to know what 
The Living Church, or The American Hebrew, or 
TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER has said on a topic of cur- 
rent interest. To keep files of all these papers is out 
of the question, but this Digest will probably have 
the desired material.” 
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A Forthcoming Article 


N THE NEXT ISSUE of Tue Rucister there 


will be an interesting article by Morgan Jones, 
Member of Parliament, on the meaning of the de- 
feat of the Prayer Book Revision by the House of 
Commons. Mr. 
Laborite, which accounts for a certain detached 
and genial treatment of the subject that will please 
our readers. We invited the article from Mr. Jones 
in person.just before he sailed for England, the 
first of the year, following a lecture tour in this 
country. He knows all about the present state of 
the Church at first hand, by virtue of his parlia- 
mentary duties. 


The Aérial Hotel 

N THE East Yorkshire plain there is nearing 
completion, as the new vear dawns, an airship 
which is, in our thinking, the greatest achievement 
of the mechanical ingenuity and engineering skill 
of our age. That is, if it fliles—and it will! The 
British Air M inistry is building this marvel, which 
is the largest and most powerful airvessel ever con- 
structed, and yet is the embodiment of grace. It 
would make nearly two of the largest Zeppelins 
vet constructed. Most amazing of all is the ar- 
rangement for accommodating passengers and crew. 
Forward of the center of the framework, we are 
told, a complete “hotel” has been built into the ship. 
The ship’s interior is four stories high. On what 
may be called the ground floor are the control and 
navigating rooms, and on the second floor the 
quarters of the crew, accommodating fifty men. 
The third and fourth floors provide for the amuse- 
ment and living of one hundred passengers. <A 
dining room w ill seat fifty persons, and it may be 
cles ared for dancing. Aérial ballroom and wireless 
music from various countries for transcontinental 
travelers. There are also berths. On either side 
of this story is a broad veranda, which will ac- 
commodate all of the hundred passengers, and, 
being covered in with glass, give utmost protection 
as the people view the passing land and sea. The 


fourth story contains more berths and a lounge. — 
Electric heating with fans will keep the ship— 


equable in temperature, and the lighting will also 
be well-nigh perfect. 

To drive the ship, six 
Royce Condor engines are installed, developing 
4,200 horsepower. Thirty-five tanks, each holding 
a ton of gasoline, will give the ship a non-stop 
range of 4,500 miles. We are informed by The 
Manchester Guardian that a new method of con- 
struction has been evolved for the building of this 
new airship. The entire framework is of duralumin 
spars, built up of special tubes in a triangular for- 
mation which provides an enormously strong frame 
with a minimum of weight. The dimensions of the 
airship are approximately those of a 50,000-ton 
battleship, and yet the entire ship with a full com- 
plement of passengers will weigh only 156 tons. 
Next April hopes to see the ship ready for sailing. 


Jones is a- Nonconformist and a - 


700-horsepower Rolls- . 


The cost of it is £450,000, and the fare for a trans- _ 


atlantic flight will be about £100. 
tween London and New York is forty- -eight hours. 
Make your reservations early! Pi 


The time be- — 
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ness?” he asked. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Birthday 


OODROW WILSON’S seventy-first birthday, 
December 28, 1927, was celebrated as usual 


_ by his followers. In New York, Newton D. Baker, 


the war Secretary of War, spoke. This man is 
closest of all Americans, in our opinion, to Wil- 
son’s mind and spirit. Their reasoned philosophy 
of politics is almost identically the same. Cer- 
tainly, on no principle of liberal democracy would 
they disagree. Mr. Baker joined Wilson’s life with 
that of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln. ‘What, then, 
is the thing out of all these lives that made great- 
“T see in all these great Presi- 
dents that they had a great faith. I do not believe 
it is the brain that makes such greatness, but a 
deep and abiding faith in some great principle.” 
That principle, as applied by Wilson to the War 
itself, was that it should be a war to end war. He 
lifted it “far above every prospect of material 
gain.” That principle, again, as applied by Wil- 
son to the reorganization of the world, was the 
setting up of “a substitute of order for anarchy in 
international affairs.” He had a great faith in 
“the distribution of democracy over a wider area.” 
These are the things—ideas, ideals—that made the 
man. These are the things that make every great 
man. Not what the world usually calls success is 
the mark of life’s real victors, but their faith un- 
faltering, even through failure, in their principles. 
True ideas are the only things that count forever. 

What his war-time associate said of Wilson was 
also said by Ray Stannard Baker, Wilson’s bi- 
ographer, at a meeting in Albany. “He lives,” said 
Mr. Baker, “by virtue of the principles he stood 
for, . . . the principles which it was his passion to 
make prevail in the world. . . . In the latter part 
of his life, he wrote to a friend, ‘I do not think 
that the word “principles” can be used too often 
or can be worn out.’ ” 

We have not read anywhere a passage which so 
deeply moves us by what we consider its accuracy 
of judgment upon Wilson as the following, by this 
man who has studied his subject more closely than 
any other. “What, then,” he says, “would Wilson 
regard as a greater reward than the knowledge that 
the principles which he advocated were prevailing? 
Not prevailing because of any mere sentimental 
attachment to him as a man, but because the prin- 
ciples in themselves were right? He would not feel 
honored by followers who were not honestly con- 
vinced. He himself made mistakes in the pursuit 
of his purpose—no one knew that better than he; 
and he had limitations of character and of tempera- 
ment—he himself regretted them. What he wanted 
was followers who would look through his successes 
and his failures to the deep purpose of his life, and, 
having accepted the principles he set forth, help 
make them prevail in the world.” 

And thus, accepting these principles, we may, in 


Wilson’s own words, reinspire “the old vitality in 


our national character.” 
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Maude Royden’s Rejection 


AUDE ROYDEN, most gifted and acceptable 
among English women in the spiritual inter- 
pretation of modern life, is rejected as a lecturer 
after having been engaged by a great denomina- 
tion’s Women’s Home Missionary Society. The 
reason,—Miss Royden occasionally smokes a ciga- 
rette, and does not condemn companionate mar- 
riage. If she had come ten years earlier, this same 
denomination would have disapproved her if she had 
favored the theater and the dance. O Tempora! 


Good Advertising “Copy” 


HE BEST ADVERTISEMENT on what the 

church has to offer to men, according ‘to the 
judges, was written by Dr. W. Russell Bowie, of 
Grace Church, New York. To him was given the 
prize offered by the New York Advertising Club. 
It follows: 

Without ideals, life is mean. 

Without a purpose, it is flat. 

Without inspiring power, it will fail. 

The Chureh can give to men ideals, purposes, power. 

In the lives of prophets and heroes, and in the life of Jesus 
Christ, the Church holds up the ideals by which character and 
achievement must be measured. 

In the call to help build the Kingdom of God on earth, the 
church presents the purpose which can give new meaning to 
everything men do. 

In common faith and in co-operation of purpose, the Church 
releases through human lives the transforming power of God. 


We call it good “copy,” though its division into 
three heads suggests the homiletical method 
rather than that of concentrating on one indivisible 
idea, with might and intensity, which, we think, 
is better advertising technique. 


A Hardy Half-Truth 


HERE IS a half-truth in the world which has 

it that you cannot get good results in morals 
by legislation. The other half-truth is that spiritual 
means are all-sufficient to obtain lasting good. The 
whole truth about getting good in the social order 
is that you must have spiritual conviction, and 
then you must follow through, in the proper law- 
ful channels, to make the good prevail. We are 
far from Dr. W. B. Riley as head of the grand 
army of Fundamentalism in America, but we ap- 
prove him in this proposition: “Was piracy upon 
the high seas stopped without appeal to law? Was 
the African slave trade ended without legislation? 
Was duelling outlawed without recourse to law? 
Was polygamy discontinued without legislative 
enactment? Was the lottery system spiritualized 
into nothingness? Were the American slaves 
emancipated without an amendment to the Con- 
stitution? And, in the name of the most recent 
enactment, did the liquor traffic quit because 
Christianity breathed on it, or was it put out of 
business by an agitation that fruited in legislative 
enactment?” There is much fatuous talk about 
the power of religion, as though it consisted in 
simply uttering words of life. These words have 
got to.be done. That often means legislation. 


All These Ended Their Earthly Ministry 
in the Unitarian Fellowship, in 1927 


Unusual losses by death of leaders who 
“brought us, for our dearth, holiness” 


LTHOUGH a denominational inventory 
of the year 1927 reveals priceless 
assets upon which to base plans for an- 
other year, yet the losses have been 
grievous. Sainted men and women—all 
too many of them—who have given of their 
years and strength to the upbuilding of 
the Unitarian YFellowship, have fallen 
from the ranks. They are the very flower 
of Unitarianism, and the fragrance of 
their lives and spirits will persist end- 
lessly among those who hold to the liberal 
tradition. 

Fourteen of these men and women have 
been from the ministry in this country, 
and to the list one would add the name 
of that leader of liberal thought in Great 
Britain these many years, Dr. Joseph 
Estlin Carpenter, whose death took place 
early in June, at the age of eighty-three. 
Through Dr. Carpenter’s prominence in 
the British and Foreign Unitarian- Asso- 
ciation as its president, and his leadership 
among liberals in this country, his name 
has become a familiar one in America. 

The month of November easily might 
come to be regarded by the superstitious 
as illomened. In November, 1927, three 
men, each in his own field peerless among 
ministers, set forth upon the Great Ad- 
venture: Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley, and Dr. Charles 
Fletcher Dole. Similarly, November of 
the previous year was shadowed by the 
death of two denominational leaders, for 
years identified with the liberal cause, both 
Boston ministers, distinguished throughout 
the country. These were Rev. Edward 
Cummings, long associated with the church 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, eminent as a preacher 
and patriot, who for nearly twenty-six 
years ministered to the Arlington Street 
Church, which is the successor to Dr. 
William Bllery Channing’s church. Both 
men were widely known outside their 
denomination. Mr. Cummings attained 
distinction as an advocate of peace. For 
years secretary of the World Peace 
Foundation, he preached and lectured be- 
fore religious and secular or- 
ganizations. He was known as a 
preacher whose emphasis was 
ever on the social aspects of reli- 
gion, and his lectures and articles 
on sociological and economic sub- 
jects were given much attention. 

The year 1926 took its toll of 
the laity as well as of the min- 
istry, including two of more than 
ordinary eminence: Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot—leading American edu- 
eator and citizen—and Thomas 
Mott Osborne, whose service to 
humanity it will not be possible 
to appraise fully for years to 
come. Mr. Osborne was not only 
a Unitarian, but he also served 
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JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


the American Unitarian Association as one 
of its vice-presidents. 

The spirit of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
pioneer minister in Central Illinois, as his 
father and grandfather had been pioneer 
farmers in that section, went out last June 
at his home in Shelbyville, Ill., less than 
five miles from the farm on which he was 
born, ninety-three years before. Mr. 
Douthit was the oldest active Unitarian 
minister in the country, and with the ex- 
ception of a few brief periods, during 
which he obtained his education, he lived 
and labored in that vicinity. The cham- 
pion of abolition, prohibition, and temper- 
ance, Mr. Douthit was a pioneer for liberal 
religion whose work has had lasting 
results. 

“Mr. Douthit was a ‘home missionary,’ 
but he expounded a foreign gospel,” wrote 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in his introduc- 
tion to “Jasper Douthit’s Story.” “Unita- 
rianism was never put to a severer test 
than when Jasper Douthit sought with it 
to ameliorate the severities and remove 
the illiteracy and iniquities of southern 
Illinois in the sixties and seventies.” Mr. 
Jones goes on to state that Mr. Douthit’s 
missionary work was “a triumphant justi- 
fication of the claim that the gospel of 
love is more than a match for the gospel 
of hate, and that a reasonable religion is 
better adapted to the needs of all classes 
and conditions of men than the religion of 
dogmatism and the unreasoning faith of 
bigotry.” Mr. Douthit’s achievements in- 
cluded modifying the harshness, ameliorat- 
ing the bigotry, and dissipating the 
illiteracy over a wide area. In his work, 
he has been classed with Rush R. Shippen, 
Robert Collyer, and Thomas Starr King. 

Mr. Douthit was not the only nonagena- 
rian whose life ended in the year just closed. 
Dr. James K. Hosmer, also ninety-three, 
died in Minneapolis, in May. Dr. Hosmer 
was one of the more than fifty Unitarian 
ministers who served the country during 
the Civil War, as privates, officers, or on 
the Sanitary Commission. Dr. Hosmer, 
who served through the period of the war, 


After Christmas 


Iva McPeakx 


A day or so, a fortnight at the most, 
The good time comes. 
Brings in its argosies of love and cheer 
Things which men toast 
And talk of through the year, while deep engrossed 

In selfward toil and strife, come true. 
Good will and kindness, deep in us, appear 
And work their will, unreckoning the cost. 
Since we are happy doing these things, why 
Not learn from happiness? 
Of such great grace so wastrel-wise be spent 
In one short round of gifts and merriment? 
Why should our Christmas selves yield so much pleasure 
To just a day, and pass the long year by? 


The flood-tide of the year 
our land-locked souls. 


The sheer 


Why should our treasure 


enlisted as a private and came out a 
corporal. He was among those to whom 
literature had a stronger call than the 
pulpit, and his writings are numerous. 
His experiences in the Civil War are set 
down in his books, “The Color Guard” and 
“The Thinking Bayonet.” Dr. Hosmer 
was an undergraduate at Harvard with 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot. His ministerial 
service was at Deerfield, Mass. Following 
the war, he became professor of rhetoric 
at Antioch College, and later he went to 
the University of Washington as professor 
of English and history. For forty years 
he was an active member of the church 
at Minneapolis, where he was librarian of 
the public library from 1892 to 1904. 

Five octogenarians are on the roster of 
ministers who have passed on during 1927, 
if one includes Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
These are Rev. Samuel Barrett Stewart, 
Rev. Eugene Melnotte Grant, Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce, and Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
whose ages ranged from eighty to eighty- 
eight. i + 

Dr. Stewart did his life work in Lynn, 
Mass., as Mr. Douthit did his in Illinois. 
For forty years, closing in 1905, he was 
minister of the church in Lynn, and dur- 
ing that period he was an important factor 
in the development of the city. Dr. 
Stewart was a student, following his work 
at Harvard Divinity School with work at 
Heidelberg. He was for two years presi- 
dent of the Harvard Divinity School 
alumni, and gave one of its famous annual 
addresses. He was also at one time presi- 
dent of the Berry Street Conference. 

Mr. Grant, who was for fifty-seven years 
a minister, spent the last sixteen years of 
them as pastor of the Wilton Center 
Church, Wilton, N.H. His charge in Wil- 
ton came after his retirement in 1911 from 
active service as a Universalist minister. 
Rey. Granville Pierce was ordained in 
1873, and at the time of his death in 
March was minister emeritus of the church 
in Green Harbor, Mass. 

Last among those in their eighties was 
Dr. Charles Fletcher Dole of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who for years was 
known nationally as an advocate 
of peace. Through years of stress 
he stood stanchly against war, 
when to make compromise would 
have saved him from _ bitter 
criticism. “To live in good will,” 
he said in one of his latest 
articles, “is to live at our fullest 
and best.” A posthumous book, 
“The Victorious Goodness,” which 
is to come out presently, will be 
a gathering up of his philosophy 
of a lifetime, that good will ulti- 
mately prevail. Dr. Dole’s own 
story of his life, “My Bighty 
Years,” puts into words what 
these older men often must have 
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had in their minds: the realization of 
what amazing changes in the world’s his- 
tory—economic, religious, social, geo- 
graphic—have come within the span of 
their lives. 

Rey. John Alexander Hayes, whose last 
pastorate was in West Bridgewater, Mass., 
and from which he retired in 1926, died 
September 27. Mr. Hayes was a native 
of Frederickton, New Brunswick, where 
he was born in 1858. For ten years he 
served the church in Haverhill, Mass. His 
was an usually scholarly mind and a 
tenacious memory. 

After over forty years in the church at 
Stow, Mass., years in which he interested 
himself in all projects for the welfare of 
the community, Rey. Joseph Sidney Moul- 
ton died in Plaistow, N.H., January 24. 
Mr. Moulton devoted much time to that 
subject so nearly akin to religion—educa- 
tion—and was for twenty years superin- 
tendent of the Stow schools. Less, per- 
haps, is known in the denomination of Dr. 
Charles Clifton Clark, whose death oc- 
eurred in May, because his last parish, 
from 1914 to 1922, was the Universalist 
Church in Baltimore, Md., so that for 
some years he had not been as closely 
identified with Unitarian activities as 
formerly. { 

One of the tragedies of the year was the 
accidental death of Rev. Fred- V. Hawley 
of Unity Church, Chicago, November 15. 
Mr. Hawley had been minister of Unity 
Church since 1904, going to it from two 
years as secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence. Mr. Hawley claimed freedom of 
thought without compromise for himself 
and others, and to him human brotherhood 
was not a vision but an ultimate possi- 
bility. Without an instant’s warning his 
flame of life was snuffed out by a passing 
automobile as he alighted from a street car. 

A blow to the denomination was the clos- 
ing of the life of Dr. Frank C. Doan last 
May, shortly before the Anniversary meet- 
ings, although Dr. Doan’s failing health 
long had caused grave concern. Scarcely 
at what should have been life’s prime, his 
promising career was cut short, after 
splendid service as a professor at Ohio 
State University and at Meadville, as well 
as minister of his various churches. 

Only one woman minister, yet a notable 
one, passed out of this life in 1927. This 
was Rey. Mary A. Safford who, until her 
retirement from active work as a minister, 
was the only woman who had continued 
her ministerial duties without interruption 
from the time of her ordination. Miss 
Safford was in her seventy-sixth year at 
the time of her death in October. For 
thirty years she was active in the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, in which she had 
held every office. She had been an officer 
in the Western Conference and a director 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Miss Safford was ordained in 1880 and 
held a number of pastorates. | 

Too recent to need reviewing was the 
death of Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
November 9. All will concede to Dr. 
Crothers the place of the bright particular 
star in the firmament of liberal ministers. 
No one among those now living has added 
to his achievement in the pulpit the well- 
merited fame as a writer which the world 
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accorded Dr, Crothers. Where Unitarian- 
ism as such is under proscription, there 
Dr. Crothers is read and revered. 

One life went out with the old year. 
The spirit of Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who has been in 
uncertain health for several years, slipped 
away December 31. 

The General Alliance has had its losses. 
On the day before Christmas, Miss Emma 
C. Low, president of the National Alliance 
from 1901 to 1913, found release from 
pain after a long illness. Miss Low served 
as vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association about six years, closing 
in 1914, and her counsel was wise and 
forward-looking in both organizations. 
Few who have visited Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston were unacquainted 
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with that faithful Alliance worker, Miss 
Florence Everett, who, after many years 
of service in the Alliance central offices, 
ceased her earthly labors March 21, aged 
seventy-seven years. Quietly and wunob- 
trusively she went her way. Only those 
who were her intimates, realized how in- 
valuable she was to her associates in Alli- 
ance work. 

One can only generalize on the subject 
of the loss the Fellowship has suffered 
among the laity; to name those who have 
gone would be impossible. Despite the 
Severity of its losses, however, the New 
Year finds profits to set down in the de- 
nominational ledger in the various indi- 
cations of a quickened interest in liberal 
religion. 


A New Song 


MARY FLOWERS MARBLE 


6 SING unto the Lord a new song!” 

eried the Psalmist again and again, 
and in this cry he voiced a perennial need. 
But the need is the need of mankind for 
newness and freshness, not the need of 
God for praise. The latter interpretation 
of old theology suggests a belief in a dis- 
tant God demanding worship; the former 
indicates our constant necessity to express 
new concepts of life and joy. 
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God, Life, does not change; but in the 
human sense of growth, we may express 
more of God. ‘Truth itself does not un- 
fold; but in our unfoldment we may mani- 
fest more of Truth. Principle does not 
evolve; but in our evolution we may em- 
brace a larger understanding of Principle. 
Change, however, must be in the line of 
intelligent thinking, not in mere shifting 
from one phase of materiality to another. 
Nevertheless, any activity is preferable to 
stagnation, and initiative to dumb con- 
formity. Max Eastman, in a lecture in 
Boston once said, to the consternation of 
the conservative, “I should rather go from 
bad to worse than let well enough alone!” 

“Well enough” is the wearisome old 
‘song of those asleep in matter; Brown- 
ing’s “The best is yet to be” is the new 
song of those alive to Spirit. 

Doubtless some musicians believe that 
with the great Beethoven musical revela- 
tion was final and complete, and that 
modern forms of musical expression are 
abortive and distressing; but progressive 
musicians prefer to include in their pro- 
‘grams compositions of the moderns, even 
the ultra Stravinsky, along with the settled 
forms of the old composers. Formerly, 
the ear trained in the rules of the old 
harmony must hear the dominant seventh 
resolve into the tonic triad, the triad of 
rest; but present-day compositions have 
chord after chord of activity—sevenths, 
ninths, elevenths—following one another 
with no final resolution into the chord 


of rest, and the result is pleasurably 
stimulating. 

Hyen the wild new forms in painting 
find their sincere, intelligent advocates, 
who solemnly aver that they see progress 
and even beauty in writhing landscapes 
and fearsome, wroth nudes! (This note of 
cynicism, some painter friends tell me, is 
due to conservatism, prejudice, ignorance !) 

In the realm of religion, equally open 
to our adventurous explorations, the new 
song celebrates our individual discovery 
of verities eternal, fresh visions of the 
infinite potentialities of being that have 
always existed for man to claim and 
utilize. “Eve,” someone cleverly said, 
“could have had a piano.” Above the 
Atlantic, for millions of years, lay a fly- 
ing route. 

The discoveries of religion are in the 
nature of spiritual quality and law. The 
qualities comprise man’s true selfhood, 
and they have familiar names, such as 
intelligence, wisdom, light, power, beauty, 
joy, compassion, love, understanding. 
Their variety is infinite, their presence 
universal. The laws are the general one 
that “like produces like,” and its many 
specific derivatives, such as that the posi- 
tive operation of wisdom destroys the 
negative condition of ignorance. 


- 


Nothing new in this, after all, except as 
spiritual possibilities are always new, 
fresh, full of divine vitality to the one 
who discovers them for himself and ap- 
plies them. These spiritual qualities and 
their governing laws are already ours for 
the taking, capable of manifold manifesta- 
tions of healing power and lovely new 
forms of expression. They are quickened 
into activity by recognition, as we be- 
come sufficiently thoughtful and aspiring 
to focalize them within consciousness, then 
radiate them outwardly in lives of grace 
and dominion, 
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Is “on Velvet” 


R. NICOL CROSS 


LONDON. 


AM going to set before you, as clearly 

as I can, my view in regard to the 
bearing of the doctrine of evolution and 
science on religion, which is so vital an 
interest of our lives. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s presidential address 
at the recent meetings in Leeds of the 
British Association dealt with the doctrine 
of man’s descent. 

In it he declared that fifty-six years 
had come and gone since Darwin published 
his epoch-making book on the “Descent 
of Man,” at a time when almost every- 
body believed that the human species had 
been created by a special divine act and 
fiat, in accordance with the literally ac- 
cepted narrative in Genesis. Since then, 
Sir Arthur went on, “an enormous body 
of new evidence has poured in upon us. 
We are now able to fill in many pages 
which Darwin had perforce to leave blank, 
and we have found it necessary to alter 
details in his narrative, but—the funda- 
mentals of Darwin’s outline of man’s his- 
tory remain unshaken. Nay, so strong has 
his position become, that I am convinced 
it never can be shaken. ... Was Darwin 
right when he said that man, under the 
action of biological forces which can be 
observed and measured, has been raised 
from a place among the anthropoid apes 
to that which he now occupies? The 
answer is, Yes! And in returning this 
verdict, I speak but as foreman of the 
jury—a jury which has been empaneled 
from men who have devoted a lifetime 
to weighing the evidence.” So, Sir Arthur 
Keith. 

The doctrine of the evolution of man- 
kind, of man’s emergence some million 
years ago into the human status through 
a slow, devious, complicated process of 
travail from an animal condition—that 
itself but the latest and crowning phase 
of an immeasurably longer process in 
which animal life was evolved from still 
lower conditions of organic and inorganic 
being—is a part of the civilized culture 
of our time, which most of us feel bound 
to accept. - 

Sir Arthur Keith gave a rapid and 
masterly summary of the anthropological 
evidence, and to my own mind it carries 
conyiction—a conviction which is complete 
and wholly satisfactory. The doctrine of 
evolution has become part and parcel of 
my whole philosophy, understanding, and 
outlook on things. 


I 


Two important questions then arise: 


1. Does this doctrine involve a 
lowering of our conception of the dig- 
nity, the worth, the divinity of man? 
Does it in any way degrade him from 
the place in the universe which the 
Biblical theory of creation assigned 
to him? 


2. Does it do away with either the 
necessity or the rationality of belief 
in God? Does it eliminate God from 
the universe, or more particularly 
from the drama of life in space and 
time? 


In trying to reply, I would say to begin 
with, that, even if it did, we should still 
have to accept it, and accommodate the 
prospects and projects of humanity to its 
implications. You cannot in the end escape 
truth by denying it. You cannot come 
to good by building on illusion against 
reality. In the universe we are ruled ab- 
solutely by the truth of the universe, 
and have an ineradicable instinct that it 
is greater, more sacred, more awful and 
unshaken, than any bubbles we can blow 
out of our mortal breath. Truth is abso- 
lute, truth is eternal, truth endures 
mighty, majestic, alone, when the conceits 
and imaginations of creatures are blown 
into nothingness, lost like erring puffs of 
smoke in the spacious sky. Man wants 
the truth by every instinct, intuition, and 
passion of his nature. He has no other 
direction or possible hope of salvation. No 
book, no Bible he has made, can stand 
against the utter facts of reality, any more 
than the huts he builds can block the mighty 
ordered whirling of worlds. If there is 
anything that relates this swiftly passing 
race to, and gives it some hold on, the 
transcendent and unpassing immensities 
above this hasting scene, it is its capacity 
for truth. And even if it whelms man 
and he is carried down with it into the 
abysses, it is well; for he falls into all- 
enveloping arms of that which is ever- 
lasting, ever-wonderful, ever to be adored. 

Many a time and earnestly I have 
wrestled for myself with this scientific 
doctrine of evolution, and sought to assess 
its logical reactions on the system of reli- 
gious faith. Out of these inner ordeals I 
have come with the strong conviction that 
it leaves the dignity of human personality 
and faith in the reality of a God intact— 
nay, rather, it places these on foundations 


more massive, and buttresses them with 


arguments more impressive and secure, 
than any ancient mythology or revelation. 

Let us deal with man first: In what 
way does the method of age-long evolution 
derogate from or belittle the self-estima- 
tion of man based on the other theory 
of sudden creation? Assuming for the 
moment, as all religious people do, that 
nature and humanity alike are the in- 
imitable product of divine agency and 
power, which view of the case suggests 
the greater and more extensive exercise 
of that power? Which implies that it is 
more deeply and seriously engaged—that 
in which the exercise is confined to a day, 
or that in which the power is involved 
at the task for ages? Take any human 
analogy. Is the work that absorbs the 
energy, skill, and devotion of a chemist or 
an architect for a whole lifetime likely 
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to be less intrinsically worthful, or to be 
the object of a lower regard and affection 
on his part, than one he tosses off with 
ease in the course of a morning? 

Again, does not the whole system of 
animate nature teach us that the higher 
in the scale of being the organism, the 
more prolonged are the stages or phases 
through which it comes to its maturity 
and completion, and the slower is the 
process of its development, at any rate 
within the same order? The only creature 
I recollect as being created perfect at once 
with all its faculties is not the highest, 
but the lowest in the zodlogical scale— 
viz., the amceba. And the higher you 
ascend—the more complex the structure 
and life, the more time is required to make 
an individual. 

Think, then, what it means that it 
should have demanded all those long, un- 
wearied ages of nature’s incessant, un- 
intermittent travail to bring the human 
species as an accomplished fact upon this 
planet. Think what colossal energies and 
pains, what incalculable cost, what care- 
less effort, endurance, sacrifice, what 
measureless tenacity, constant urge, and 
concentration lie unrolled and prodigally 
expended in that patient history whose 
issue is a human soul. Get some faint 
sense of the proportions of this cosmic 
process and of the elements involved in it, 
and then say whether your idea and as- 
sessment of the result is lower and more 
slight than the impression of the same 
result got from the story of creation in 
the first Chapter of Genesis. 

And remember this, if man loses his 
divine dignity and status, on the supposi- 
tion that he has been evolved, as a race, 
from lower forms and organic states, then 
we are all in sorry case; for there is not 
one of us that, as an individual, has not 
evolved from the union of unconscious 
and lowly germs, in themselves utterly 
without mental and spiritual qualities. 
Bach of us passes through embryonic 
forms in the mother’s womb that are a 
sort of parallel to, and recapitulation of, 
the evolution of the race from lowly 
animal to man. But this individual his- 
tory does not seem to affect most people’s 
self-esteem or the idea of their destiny 


and worth. If it is an inelegance in the. 


individual, it is also an inelegance in the 


race, to suppose that slow and gradual de- — 


velopment into a rational human being 
belittles or reduces the final result. No 
religious person I have ever met. denies 
that he, with all his spiritual faculties. 
has been mysteriously and wonderfully 
developed out of unconscious protoplasm 
prior, to his birth, and has passed through 
ascending stages of mental and moral 
growth after birth, till he became a more 


or less rational and spiritual personality. ° 


That does not disturb him—why should it 
on the wider scale of biological history? 
Man is what he intrinsically is; he 
stands in the scale of cosmic value just 
where he stands; and that status is not 
affected by the method of arriving at it, 
just as when you stand on the summit of 
a mountain, your height above sea level 
is not affected by the method of ascent— 
whether you got there through some ex- 
ternal agency, or climbed and clambered 
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up by your own efforts on your feet and 
hands. Indeed, if there is any conclusion 


to be drawn from the method, it is that 


the palm should be awarded in the latter 
case. 

My argument, then, in reply to the first 
of our two questions, is that the doctrine 
of evolution does decidedly not involve a 
lowering of our conception of the dignity, 
worth, and divinity of man, as compared 
with the doctrine of sudden creation. 


II 


Now we turn to Question 2. Does the 
theory of evolution enable us to dispense 
with belief in God? 

Well, on what grounds does a reasoned, 
as apart from a merely traditional, belief 
in God, rest? Speaking broadly, I think 
there are two main reasons for it. First, 
because it gives an adequate explanation 


of the universe as a whole; second, because 


it gives a rational meaning and signifi- 
cance to the whole drama of life and 
being, including our own. 

Hyolution in and by itself cannot ac- 
count for the universe, for it is itself one 
of the things to be accounted for; evolu- 
tion is itself part of the universe, a 
process within it. There is something 
more, something behind, which must set 
the whole thing going and keep it going. 
Call it an “urge,” with Professor Alex- 
ander; a “power not ourselves,’ with 
Matthew Arnold; an “élan vital” with 
Bergson; or the “life-force’’ with Wells 
and Shaw,—this at least must be at- 
tributed to it, that it has produced, 
actualized, created a cosmos, which in- 
finitely outmatches and outsoars the 
capacity of any finite creature, including 
man himself. Man is only a fragment of 
it. He has not made it—it has made him, 
and Heaven only kndws what beings else 
of still more highly developed life above 
him. 

I myself believe there are whole 
ranges—dimensions—of existence alike in 
the material and moral and spiritual uni- 
verse of which the human mind has no 
imagination and no conception, just as 


- there are colors beyond the spectrum of 


our sense. Reality is a tremendous thing, 
of which humanity with all its faculties 
and powers is but a small part; in this 
house there are many mansions, I doubt 
not. And all the phenomena of nature and 
life, with all the highest achievements of 
human personality, are but a fraction in 
the self-unfolding and the manifestation 
of this Reality which is in and through 
and over all. To me it seems axiomatic 
that we are in the presence of, and hold 
some meagre communion with, a Crea- 
tive Power, that is not, in its attributes, 


-- less than ourselves or than the greatest 


our experience gives us tidings of; but 
infinitely higher and more, a Power which 
transcends in itself all that we have dis- 
covered of personality and all our imagina- 
tion. Not beneath us, but above us, is the 
source and the sustaining activity of all 
this, if there be any validity in the equa- 
tion of effect and cause. The mind de- 


mands something adequate to this mighty 
process of evolution, with all the immanent 


mechanism on which it runs, and which is 


not denied, a process of whose spectrum 
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only a part is yet visible to us—and I 
know no word in the language fitter to 
apply to that Something than the name of 
God, the name which suggests the highest 
and greatest we can conceive, and yet is 
unequal to its original. Evolution is only 
a partial spectrum analyzed out of that 
Reality which alone is the Light—the Light 
of all that cometh into the world. J¢ is 
not matter, energy, mind, spirit, person- 
ality; It includes, possesses, and tran- 
scends them all together. They are but its 
imperfect, gradual, and progressive self- 
revelation and realization. 


iil 


But positive scientific experience con- 
firms those logical speculations and gives 
some information as to the character of 
this incomplete epiphany we call our uni- 
verse, our cosmos. Those very terms sug- 
gest order and an underlying unity. At 
the British Association, in the mathemati- 
eal and physical section, Professor 
Whittaker had to use logic and the most 
refined and developed mathematical c¢al- 
culations, so we are informed, in order 
to get somewhere on the way to truth 
about the simplest order of phenomena— 
the physical. Do we not thus see that 
the most primitive, elementary ground- 
work of all nature and the world requires 
the highest, most penetrating and able 
human intellect to get understanding of 
its inner structure and workings? And 
is not the first postulate of all science, 
the primary hypothesis without which 
science cannot exist, just this—that the 
key to the universe of fact is mind, rea- 
son, and that only by pushing intellectual 
processes to their utmost do we come 
within sight of the truth of things? 

How, then, this fundamental correla- 
tion and harmony between the physical 
or material universe around us and our 
mind, a correlation that the existence of 
all the various sciences proclaims with one 
voice to run through every department 
and realm of being? Is there, can there 
be, any other tenable explanation, than 
that man’s mind is meeting, discovering, 
pursuing prior mind embodied in the 
cosmos? Reason with reason, spirit with 
spirit, is meeting and, as the old Stoic 
philosophers put it, the mens humana, 
the human mind, is a particle, a scintilla, 
of the Divine Mind, particula mentis di- 
vinae. It is our hypothesis, our faith, that 
eorrelation, harmony, and unity does not 
begin and end with the intellectual or ra- 
tional element in human personality, but 
that it holds of the «esthetic, ethical, and 
spiritual also; and thus Religion, man's 
supreme synthesis, is the human mind and 
heart seeking and partially finding the 
Mind and Heart in the Universe, its full 
spiritual interpretation being God. 

A last brief word. A writer in The 
Spectator (London) has said that as an 
evolutionist the theologian is on velvet. 
It is true, for no alternative theory gives 
us such an impressive picture of the 
world in space and time as a spectacle 
of progress, a process moving from lower 
toward what is recognized as higher, 
fuller, of more value and richer reality. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge said, in evolution we 


ys 


have set before us a movement toward 
what appears an intelligent end; in it we 
have accomplishment, achievement, such 
as gives the world-process meaning and 
worth-whileness, and our human life a 
high significance in co-operating with it, 
such as the old theological theory of a 
sudden perfect creation entirely lacks. 
Evolution gives us a world fit for true 
heroes to live and strive in with hope and 
backing—not a child’s Paradise lost here 
at the beginning and to be found else- 
where after the end. It gives us world- 
building, man-making as the order of the 
day, in co-operation with Deity Himself. 
Genesis is pessimistic; evolution is opti- 
mistie, and therefore more religious. 
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To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


I want to commend the action of the 
Worcester Conference in pledging its co- 
operation with Dr. Cornish in enlarging 
our work this year five per cent. all along 
the line. Here is a challenge which we 
should all heed. It provides an oppor- 
tunity which we cannot afford to miss. 
Let us get to work at once. It gives us 
ministers a concrete suggestion about 
which we can organize a special effort. 
Wach society, the League Chapter, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Y. P. R. U., can be 
urged to make-a special effort this year to 
enlarge. Hach society, through its mem- 
bership committee, can co-operate with 
the minister in making a special effort to 
increase the membership of the church, 
and in another effort to increase the 
missionary contributions for our common 
tasks. We are all looking for just such 
conérete suggestions for special efforts. 
Here we have one, and let us make the 
most of it. 

Such an increase of five per cent. seems 
small, but the suggestion reveals the 
wisdom of Dr. Cornish. Let us get to 
work and see if it is too small. It is not 
too small just because some of us think so. 
It is too small only for those who can do 
more. We ought to know by experience 
how absurd it has been to set a high goal, 
with much impractical enthusiasm, and 
then do nothing about it. Just remember 
that if we can advance five per cent. all 
along the line each year for twenty years, 
we shall do what has not been done for 
the last twenty years. Any Unitarian 
nose that is turned up at the suggestion 
of a mere five per cent. increase is liable 
to be put out of joint when the year’s 
results are figured up in the church of 
that particular nose. It is not so easy to 
inerease five per cent. all along the line. 
I am organizing to that end, and I know. 
In view of Dr. Cornish’s unfortunate ill- 
ness, let us feel a double obligation to 
achieve at least the modest gain which he 
suggests, and aS much more as we can. 
There is no limit at the top, but there is 
one at the bottom. 

Minor Simons. 

New Yorg, N.Y. 
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He Saw Further, Clearer, 
Than His Doubting Critics 


A beautiful estimate of Charles F. Dole 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 
One-time President Twentieth Century Olub, Boston 


N A DISCUSSION I had ‘long ago, a one- 

time member of his congregation—very 
prominent in this neighborhood—ended 
with the words long familiar to us, ‘The 
only trouble with Dole is that he is really 
a Christian.” 

More than once since then I heard the 
term applied to him by others. 

Oftener still, the word was “saint,” 
spoken with heightened significance be- 
cause it followed hard upon some personal 
disparagement. Then, after the spleen of 
the critic, came the concession, “But after 
all, the man is a saint.” 

I submit that these high terms of “saint- 
liness,” “really a Christian,” and the like, 
are quite inadequate. They leave too 
much of his sanity and disciplined prac- 
tical intelligence unaccounted for. 

In a friendship of more than a half- 
century, I came to know him as I knew 
few men. For the greater issues, the com- 
mon phrase was perfect, “You always 
knew where to find him.” You knew that 
every utterance and every act would be as 
severely close to the truth of things as, 
in his view, was humanly possible. You 
knew that no flattery, no smug cajoleries, 
could be wrung from him. You knew how 
instinctively he avoided all florid over- 
statement. How many have we known 
who lived more serenely in the spirit— 
caring first for ideas rather than for sen- 
sations and creature comforts? 

He had wide culture—but how utterly 
without pedantry or pretense! Of whom 
are we more certain that, for his deeper 
beliefs, there was no threat or danger he 
would not have faced? All these things 
we came to know as we knew the tones of 
his voice and the lines of his face. But 
for the innumerable lesser perplexities 
which divide opinion, he was full of sur- 
prises. The sobriety of his judgment, the 
range and variety of his intellectual ac- 
quisitions, were known only after a good 
deal of intimacy. He had ample resources 
of cool practical sagacity. On the whole 
host of thorny, concrete questions,—di- 
voree, crime and its punishment, race con- 
tacts, prohibition, taxation, and the like, 
he did not have to extemporize. For study 
and reflection he had what we term “con- 
sidered opinions.” 

It was the strength and also the danger, 
and sometimes weakness, of these opinions 
that he applied to things concrete some 
large general principle that was structur- 
ally a part of his life philosophy. 

As in his own person, he was “all of a 
piece,” as evenly the same in a playful 
mood or in a mountain walk as he was in 
the pulpit; so his world outlook was upon 
a scene good and harmonious to the very 
marrow of it. Wvyerywhere was unity. 

Carlyle said of Tennyson, “Alfred al- 
ways carries round with him a bit of 
chaos, turning it into Cosmos.” That was 


Dole, save that, in his thought, the cosmic 
order was in every fiber of it divine handi- 
work. Our task was so to live as to per- 
ceive the truth of it. If there were devils, 
they were rather in our suspicions and 
fears than in the nature of things. He 
had vision; but the half-condescending 
word “visionary” described even less of 
the man than “saint” or “Christian.” 

“Idealist’’—yes; but the great and an- 
cient words, “In Wisdom dwell with Pru- 
dence,” also fitted him. We see this in the 
easy skill with which he could put very 
radical thought into terms of such spirit- 
ual elevation as to embarrass the ob- 
jector. A friend had this trait in mind in 
the comment which I heard, ‘Dole flies 
so high that the critic can’t reach him.” 
The great realist Bismarck loathed ideal- 
ists, and said so. He left us, luckily, his 
definition of the word: “An idealist is a 
man who thinks more than he acts.” How 
many have we known whose thought and 
act were more at one than Dole’s? 

In his theology as in his economies, he 
could, moreover, show this daring without 
in the least losing his head. 

How splendidly free he was from the 
feeble but noisy hysterias that strut among 
us under patriotic heraldry or as one 
hundred per cent. Americanism ! 

More than once, I heard flung at him 
that sorry insipidity, “Bolshevist’! No 
man was ever more widely and sharply 
separated from all that Bolshevism stands 
for. It was the very essence of his mes- 
sage to preserve the free spirit and exclude 
force. The vulgar tyrannies of Com- 
munist leadership in Russia were as 
odious to him as were Mussolini’s savage 
hounding of his opponents. 

Is it dull wit, or the lack of imagina- 
tion, that our race seems never to learn 
that higher and rarer spiritual qualities 
are looked upon in their time as danger- 
ous, wholly impracticable, and more or 
less wicked ? 

From the very greatest, like Jesus and 
Socrates, to the present hour, this is true. 
There is not an angered criticism I ever 
heard against Dole that, in my youth, I 
did not many times hear against Emerson. 
But in the Twentieth Century Club, where 
we loved him, let us make a confession. 

It is true that in the extremer applica- 
tion of his high faith to the whole prickly 
tangle of human and national contacts, 
many of us, who held our friend in highest 
honor, were honestly staggered by prac- 
tical misgivings. 

He held his faith with a serenity and 
heroic assurance that made it hard to 
draw from him the slightest substantial 
concession to human ignorance and per- 
version. Whatever their frailties, he be- 
lieved men could be trusted to respond to 
a far higher spiritual approach. Nothing 
was so acute with disappointment to him 
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as the wide practical skepticism of edu- 
cated men on this point, especially among 
so many foremost citizens. He knew there 
could be no end to the rank imbecilities 
of war until men accepted and learned 
to practice this greater confidence in their 
fellows. 

During the great carnage, Dole watched 
with almost envious eagerness the brave 
and Christlike service of the Quakers. 
Here were men and women who not only 
talked peace but, at whatever cost to 
themselves, practiced it. They carried the 
great message of Peace and Good Will 
among men to every point on the drenched 
areas where needs were bitterest. “See,” 
he said to me, “how it works when men 
take the risks and give it a chance!” 
When I asked him why he did not join 
the Quakers, he said merrily that he didn’t 
have to—implying, I think, that he couldn’t 
recall a time when he wasn’t of that faith. 

The impressive total of the Quakers’ 
attitude and service through the recent 
tragic years is the best practical embodi- 
ment of Dole’s spirit that is known to me. 
What religious branch or sect came out 
of the War with spiritual cleanness quite 
so unquestioned as did that gallant 
membership? 

Always this challenge was on his lips: 
“Tell me when and where this more gen- 
erous spirit has been wisely and prudently 
tried out, that it did not work.” 

I had many an affectionate tiff with him 
on this point, but never without a haunting 
wonder whether he may not have reached 
elevations where he saw further and with 
clearer eye than his doubting critics. 

One thing we do not doubt—that, if 
among the rough actualities of the world, 
the foundations of this high faith of his 
are still far from secure, the dignity and 
significance of life for us all is deepened 
and enriched that one has lived so fear- 
lessly and so nobly in our midst. 


Prayer 
DitwortH LUPTON 

O Tuovu, God of our Fathers, Thou who 
wert before this world was born, Thou who 
wilt endure when it dissolves, we come into 
this Holy of Holies to worship Thee and to 
find Thee again in the innermost deeps of 
our souls. 

Around about us are the prophets of despair, 
who tell us of the growing evil of the world, 
and of the impossibility of our turning the 
tides of lust and hate. But they are false 
prophets. The multitudes known and un- 
known, remembered and forgotten, who have 
lived\ lives of self-sacrifice, of justice, and of 
love, have not lived in vain. Their seed is 
planted in the hearts of the world, and some 
day will bear abundant fruit. 

We ask but one thing. We ask that the 
world may be not worse, but better for our 
having lived in it. We ask that we may be 
true to the ideals that sing in our breasts, 
to the dreams that beckon us to high charac- 
ter and unselfish deeds. 

Yet we know that this can come only to 
those who believe that Thou art, who trust 
in Thee who art invisible, and who seek after 
Thee in the commonplace duties of their daily 
lives. Amen. A 
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An Epitaph 


Not long ago, in The Atlantic Monthly, there appeared an article 
pointing out the noble English employed by the authors of various in- 
scriptions carved on sundry tombstones and memorial tablets in St. 
Michael’s Church, Charleston, 8.C. The author quoted many. striking 
specimens of elegiac literature, for their delicate and sonorous phrasing 


well worthy of note. 


Comparable, in our opinion, to those set down is 


this epitaph inscribed on a monument in the ancient burying-ground on 
Burial Hill, Plymouth, Mass.: “Frederic Holmes, Lieut. 38 Mass. Vol. 
Infantry, aged 28 years, was killed June 14, 1863, while leading his men 


to the assault on the enemy’s works at Port Hudson, La. 


His memory 


shall not be less green, nor his heroic virtues less honored that his body 
lies amid the ruins of the Rebellion he gave his life to destroy.” 


A. R. H. 


Gentlemen, the King! 


A BrocRaPpHy. By Sir 
New York: 


Kine Epwarp VII. 
Sidney Lee. Vou.I1: THE ReIeN, 
The Macmillan Oompany. $8.50. 


Although we suppose that there are 


‘those likely to pass over this work as 


negligible in both contents and subject, 
we found it interesting throughout for 
several reasons. It is an important con- 
tribution to current biography: first, be- 
cause of the light it throws upon 
European history in the opening years of 
the present century; next, for its revalua- 
tion of the job of being a modern consti- 
tutional monarch; last, because of the 
portrait of an exceptional personality. 
Edward VII. was no puppet royalty. He 
was a man with strong convictions and a 
clear perception of the task entrusted to 
his hands. He took his occupation seri- 
ously, and he administered it with such 
unquestionable skill, combined with a 
high sense of public duty, that, although 
his reign lasted a bare nine years, he 
endeared himself to his people; and, bet- 
ter still, by his untiring efforts for the 
preservation of peace in Hurope, he rend- 
ered a vital service to humankind. At 
the same time, he strengthened immeas- 
urably the lasting qualities of the British 
crown. ‘To-day, thanks chiefly to him, 
monarchical government in Great Britain 
rests on a basis more durable than for 


_ almost a century past, a fact the more 


remarkable when we consider the gradual 
weakening, during recent years, of what 
Mark Twain once called “the king busi- 
ness” among the leading nations of earth. 

Since the opening of the century, in 
Portugal, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
thrones have fallen, crowns have rolled 
in the dust; yet the British monarchy 
still is going strong, in spite of the mani- 
fest growth of republican sentiment 
throughout the empire on which the sun 
never sets. It is even stronger than it 
was a hundred years ago, when the Prince 
Regent and his profligate brothers had 
brought the monarchy into thorough dis- 
repute. BHven at the close of Victoria’s 
long reign, concerning the institution, pub- 
lie opinion was by no means wholly 
sympathetic, being more negative than 
positive. It remained for this man, whom 
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the wits dubbed “Hdward the Trans- 
gressor,” coming to the throne in late 
middle life, with a personal reputation far 
from unsmirched, so far to retrieve him- 
self and his office that when he was 
gathered to his fathers he was able to 
leave behind him a genuine sense of Loss, 
as well as a crown which his achievements 
had caused to shine with added luster. 
How he managed to gain these ends, 
this work bears ample testimony. From 
its pages the reader learns what a modern 
king has to do, the business he has to 
transact, the enormously complicated and 
many-detailed affairs which claim a 
monarch’s attention and on which he must 
pass judgment, the almost ceaseless strain, 
physical as well as nervous and _ intel- 
lectual, which his conduct of the job in- 
volves. These chapters, as it were, throw 
open the doors of the royal cabinet at 
Windsor, Balmoral, Buckingham Palace, 
and show us the King of England at his 
desk, at the telephone, in conference with 
his ministers, in communication with 
officials of many kinds, in consultation 
with this or that crowned head—always 
at work; even when on his travels en- 
grossed with the empire’s business. Pa- 
tiently, tirelessly, actually to the day of 
his death he is shown, plowing through 
endless documents, carefully jotting down 
his terse comments on the problems pre- 
sented for his consideration; gracefully 
accepting defeat when those in power 
failed to heed his suggestions; steadfastly 
fighting a losing battle in defense of 
vanishing royal prerogatives. Bereft of 
the authority of a despot, having, in fact, 
considerably less actual power than the 
American President, Hdward consistently 
refused to be a mere dummy or rubber 


stamp. In the conduct of public business, 


no less than in his fondness for pageantry 
on ceremonial occasions, he increased the 
prestige of the throne, proving himself, in 
Gilbertian phrase, “a right-down, regular, 
royal king.” ; 
Interesting as is the insight thus given 
into the processes of present-day royal 
government, even more striking is the 
disclosure of Edward’s own personality 
which parallels it. We suspect that the 
author wrote with more or less of an eye 
on His Majesty, King George V. This 


EDWARD VII 


biography bears not a little of the ear- 
marks of a state portrait. What weak- 
nesses Edward possessed, if not altogether 
ignored, are kept carefully in the back- 
ground. Yet the result shows a man very 
human and wholly likable. It is easy to 
see to what qualities Edward owed his 
popularity. Little of an idealist, caring 
nothing for reading or the fine arts, 
cherishing no definite religious beliefs, in 
many ways a hopeless conservative, he had 
an abundant share of personal magnetism, 
his most notable characteristics being 
those of a thorough sportsman and man 
of the world, urbane, polished, essentially 
human. To a marked degree, he had the 
gift of making friends and keeping them. 
Of course, this volume should be readin 
conjunction with its predecessor, which 
carries his story from his birth to his 
accession; for both make plain the fact 
that Edward’s entire career was an un- 
interrupted evolution. Although he came 
to power late in life,-after being Prince 
of Wales for more than fifty years, during 
which time his mother’s jealousy and love 
of power prevented his serious participa- 
tion in public affairs, still, as the event 
proved, as a preparation his earlier years 
were not without their value. When, at 
last, in 1901, he ascended the throne, he 
proved himself as useful a monarch as 
England had had for centuries. 

Without question, as “Edward the Peace- 
maker” he won his place in history. By 
the world he will be longest remembered 
for what he did to develop amicable rela- 
tions between Great Britain and her con- 
tinental neighbors, thus delaying by at 
least a dozen years the cataclysm of 1914. 
As his biographer makes plain, he ac- 
complished this mainly through his per- 
sonal influence. An inherent lover of 
peace, fully cognizant of what war inevit- 
ably entails, he was untiring in his efforts 
to strengthen the ties of amity between 
nations. Becoming King of England while 
the Boer War was still raging, he found 
his land unpopular with her neighbors, 
maintaining a position of splendid isola- 
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tion. Before he died, he saw Great Britain 
allied by treaty with France, Russia, Italy, 
Japan, and a throng of lesser powers, giv- 
ing Germany apparent if not actual 
grounds for her complaint that, through 
Edward's evil machinations, she was slowly 
being surrounded by a ring of steel. In 
his dealings with his irresponsible nephew, 
the Kaiser, Uncle Bertie found his will to 
peace hopelessly balked. Practically every- 
where else, however, his ministry of re- 
conciliation was splendidly successful; his 
efforts being the more notable coming from 
a man who “entirely disapproved” of The 
Hague Conference, dubbing it “humbug,” 
and who confessed himself “disgusted” 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
proposal for an international limitation of 
armaments. Yet at heart a sincere lover 
of peace, it was to his diplomacy untiringly 
directed in that one direction, that for 
England and Europe the evil day was post- 
poned while he lived. 

Like the earlier volume, this book has 
some good stories, and some agreeable in- 
sights into the lighter sides of Edward’s 
eareer. Commenced by Sir Sidney Lee, 
the first volume was written by him. He 
likewise was able, before he died, to com- 
plete enough of the second to give it the 
stamp of his intrinsic gifts; while the 
difficult task of filling in his omissions 
has been done so well that in the com- 
pleted work the joinings are practically 
undiscoverable. AR. H. 


Mountaineers 


Tur Lonesome Roap. By Lucy Furman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Tor years the Southern mountains have 
provided scenes for stirring romances. 
Probably no novelist has written of that 
fascinating region and its unique people 
with more genius than Mary Noailles Mur- 
free, who wrote under the pen name 
“Charles Egbert Craddock.’ Her stories, 
In the Clouds, and The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains, were powerful 
delineations of the rugged, narrow, stern 
mountaineers. Miss Furman’s books do 
not have the power of those of her illus- 
trious predecessor. They are, however, 
interesting stories, and in the main ac- 
eurate descriptions. The Lonesome Road 
is an ordinary narrative of ordinary 
people. Save for a certain queer dialect, 
they might have lived in any rustic section 
of North America. . Miss Furman evi- 
dently knows the life of the mountains; 
she fails, however, as Miss Murfree did 
not, to get genuine atmosphere into her 
plot. No novelist can ever hope to achieve 
distinction who does not avoid, as the seven 
plagues, trite phraseology. In page after 
page of this book time-honored phrasing 
is employed. One knows what the novelist 
means, but the effects she wishes to con- 
yey get to the reader without the thrills 
they might convey had the author been 
more diligent in her selection of words. 
A writer who can write readable books 
cannot be excused for ordinary, insipid 
dialogue. The story needs more color and 
a stronger dramatic touch. Two boys, 
good friends, become estranged as young 
men, in the usual way, through the en- 
trance of a woman. The relations of the 
trio continue until a tragedy ends the ad- 
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venture. The novel has imaginative merit. 
It has flashes of genius, too. We feel im- 
pelled to ask: Why won’t novelists, who 
can do it, write distinctive stories—stories 
with quality? Perhaps it is the age, which 
demands quantity production, more than 
the writers, that is responsible. 4. H. 0. 


Child Workers 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR MOBILITY 
IN THE Business Cycuy. By Maurice B. Heu- 
ter. Boston: Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee. $1.00. 

By the publication of its first volume, 
Child Labor in Massachusetts, this Com- 
mittee put all students, as well as the 
friends of children, in its debt. That was 
distinctively a book prepared for the en- 
lightenment of laymen, employers as well 
as social workers. In this new volume, 
Dr. Hexter has addressed himself to a 
more highly specialized group, those who 
are already familiar with the technic of 
statistical analysis used to make graphic 
not only the trend of business but the 
indexes of fluctuation. Six types of juve- 
niles seeking employment or re-employ- 
ment are analyzed to show what response 
the juvenile labor market makes to the 
business cycles, and the coefficients of their 
relation are carefully tabulated. This is 
a pioneer work, the full value of which 
can only be appraised after it has been 
employed by expert students in this field. 
The impression made upon a layman is 
that human motives are almost as constant 
as mathematics. For example, the lead 
in the rush for employment by backward 
pupils in the spring months is imputed to 
the fact that, assured they cannot make 
the next grade, in discouragement they 
quit before the unpleasant fact is obvious 
to everyone. There is also another reason. 
July first, the juvenile labor market will 
be flooded with pupils who were smart 
enough to finish creditably, and wished to 
do so. Consequently, the laggards were 
shrewd enough to seek positions while 
there were any to fill. It is a credit _to 
the State that there is in it a group of 
people who, in the welter of illiterate 
and prejudiced discussion of child labor, 
steadfastly and courageously persist in 
getting out the facts. W.F.G. 


A Fruitful Interchange 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM COMPARE NoT#ES, 
By Harris Franklin Rall and Samuel 8. Cohon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This book is the result of a conference 
held in Chicago by representatives of three 
Protestant theological schools and one in- 
stitution devoted to the training of rabbis. 
Plans were made at this conference for an 
exchange of lectureships. In this book 
are the first fruits of this plan. The title 
of the book in one sense is a misnomer. 
There is little comparing of notes by the 
professor of Garrett Biblical Institute and 
the professor of Hebrew at Union College. 
Each sets forth his own system of theology 
without much reference to the other, in the 
one case that of an evangelical, Trinitarian 
Christian, in the other that of a rabbi 
of Reformed Judaism. But the signifi- 
cance of the lectures lies in the fact that 
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the Christian lectured to the Jews and the 
Jew to the Christians. One has a feeling 
that the Jew is more candid and out- 
spoken than the Christian. Professor Rall 
sidesteps most of the distinctive dogmas 
in which he believes. His excuse is that 
he is interpreting the ongoing religious life 
of the people. He believes in the Trinita- 
rian conception of God, and he believes 
that the convictions back of the historic 
creeds still remain with the great mass of 
the people, but his explanation for the 
basis of these conceptions is so liberally 
set forth that at times it reads like early 
nineteenth-century Unitarian writing. On 
the other hand, Professor Cohon states 
frankly and cogently the point of view of 
Reformed Judaism. For the purpose of 
comparing notes, orthodoxy should be 
pitted against orthodoxy, or liberalism 
against liberalism. One would like to see 
Professor Cohon and a Unitarian Christian 


‘talk together of their faith. C.R. I 
' Delightful 
A New EnGuAnD BoyHoop. By Hdward 


New edition with Foreword. 
By Edwin D. Mead. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $3.00. 

As a companion volume to their edition 
of Josiah Quincy’s Harvard Reminiscences, 
published last year, Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Company have just brought out Dr. 
Hale’s memories of his Boston boyhood, 
handsomely printed, and lavishly illustrated 
with contemporary prints of people and 
places. Whoever has not read _ this 
chronicle of youth has a genuine treat in 
store for him, The book is a valuable 
picture of a vanished civilization, the 


Everett Hale. 


Boston of the 1820’s and 1830’s, vividly - 


described by Dr. Hale at his best. To 
the present generation practically unknown, 
this work richly deserved to be resur- 
rected. Just the book you are looking for 
to give to a friend or relative, young or 
middle-aged. 


Dad’s Job 


FATHERS AND Sons. By Samuel S. Drury. 
New York: George H. Doran Oompany. $1.50. 
This is the real thing. In ten short, 
pithy chapters, the principal of St. Paul’s 


School, Concord, N.H., is at his best. Out. 


of his experiences with many fathers, and 
his observations of many boys, he points 
out to fathers that their boys are their 
biggest job, and that some of the most 
lasting satisfactions of life can come from 
doing this job well. Not that this book 
preaches perfection; it tells the average 
dad how to mean more in the life of his 
son, and how to make his son mean more 
in the world. With a sympathetic under- 
standing of the boy’s point of view, he 
tries to steer Father on a middle course 
between too much austerity and too much 
indulgence; between expecting too much 
and excusing too much; between too 
much aloofness and too much subservience. 
Mr. Drury insists that the difference in 
age between son and father is no barrier 
to comradeship, and that they can culti- 
vate closer friendship, with profit to both. 
0. 8, H. 
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OuR (CHILDREN 


Flowered Smock 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Tll do the Flowered Smock bakeshop 
errands, Mother,” offered Ruth Ransome, 
as her mother slid the car into the last 
parking stall in the busy square. “Funny 
it’s always so jammed here Saturday 
mornings.” 

“The world must eat,” said Mrs. Ran- 
some patiently, as she turned the 
ignition key. “And good housewives must 
market.” 

“But it’s so stupid,’ protested Ruth in 
her sulky voice. “There are so many 
more interesting things to do. BHvery 
Saturday—I hate it. At least I don’t 
have to go into the butcher shop, do I?” 

“Tt’s every day for me,” said Mother, 
quietly. “Only once a week do I ask you 
to help with household errands as your 
share of week-end jobs. I wonder why it 
is, Ruth”’—she paused in looking over 
her lists to look at her young daughter— 
“T wonder why just a little helpfulness 
always makes you so miserable.” 

“T hate uninteresting things.” Ruth de- 
fended herself with the air of one aloof 
from the material world. 

*“Uninteresting fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. 
Ransome with an unusual hint of iron in 
her yoice. “Day-dreaming isn’t interest- 
ing, it’s stupid. Wake up! Do your very 
small share of home-making with a little 
show of good sportsmanship. If you hate 
it, see to it hereafter that you fool me 
into thinking you like it!” 

Ruth stared. Mother’s words and tone 
made her feel as if she had gone back 
to six years old and had had a spanking. 
Ruth couldn’t remember more than three 
spankings in her life, but she could re- 
member that at each of those three times 
Mother had looked exactly as cool and 
firm as she was looking now. 

Mother read off the three items on the 
bakery list. “Don’t come back to say 
you’ve forgotten,” said she. “And be 
quick. When you've finished, put the 
packages in the car and find me in the 
butcher’s shop. If I haven’t finished, you 
may share the remaining errands with 
me.” 

Ruth gaped dazedly after Mother’s fa- 
miliar black-coated back before she re- 
covered sufficiently to start in the bake- 
shop direction. “Be quick! May share 
the remaining errands with me!” What 
a way for a mother to talk to a daughter 
who had given up motoring to town with 
Anne and her mother on the entrancing 
errand of buying Anne’s first evening 
frock. .-* 

‘Don’t come back and say you've for- 
gotten!” What on earth were those three 
items? Ruth stood panic-stricken in 
front of the tempting window. She'd 
neyer dare go back this morning to ask 
the list repeated. Imagine being made to 
buy things to eat every Saturday morning 
anyway! Just one of Mother’s inexplicable 


whims. And she’d begged for an evening 
dress, too, and Mother had smiled and 
said not for another year, anyway, and 
maybe not then. It depended on how 
grown-up she really was. Another of 
Mother’s whims. Goodness, what were 
the three things! Russian salad dressing, 
date-and-nut cookies (for some of Ruth’s 
own friends at Sunday tea) and—nothing 
in her blank mind gave the cue. 

She couldn’t go back, that was certain. 
Maybe inside ,the pretty young woman in 
the flowered smock who herself made the 
dainties which drew customers for miles, 
could help her out. 

“Good morning!” greeted pleasant 
Flowered Smock. “Just in a lull; so I 
needn’t keep you waiting at all.” 

“Two dozen date-and-nut cookies,” said 
Ruth, “and a large ‘jar of Russian salad 
dressing.” 

“Here you are.” 
handed her two pasteboard boxes neatly 
tied with blue paper tape. “Glad I didn’t 
have to keep you waiting.” 

“I wish you had—I mean there’s some- 
thing else—I can’t think what it is,” 
stammered Ruth. 

“Rolls? Little cakes? Sugar cookies?’ 
suggested Flowered Smock helpfully—and 
patiently, for three other customers had 
come in. 

Ruth shook her head. “Please wait on 
the others,” she said with unusual 
courtesy. “I'll think by the time they’ve 
gone.” 

The three customers left, and four 
others waited their turn. 

“You’ve thought now?” Flowered 
Smock crossed the tiny shop to ask. “No? 
Then run out and ask your mother.” But 
Ruth dumbly shook her head. 

The little shop filled with busy cus- 
tomers, and Ruth was left in her corner 
undisturbed. Think of that third wretched 
item she could not. After fifteen minutes, 
Mrs. Ransome came in. 

“You’ve not had to wait all this time?” 


she began. “No, I see you haven't, as you 
have the boxes. Why didn’t you come to 
find me?” 


“What is it?’ asked Flowered Smock, 
excusing herself prettily to half a shopful 
of customers and crossing to Ruth’s cor- 


te 


Winter Music 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


The pine tree sings, “Be patient!” 
The maple, “Play your part! 
H’en though my leaves have left me 
There’s music in my heart.” 


The oak tree says, “Have courage!” 
The elm tree, “Never fear; 

For Winter’s deepest harmonies 
Shall be heard throughout the year!” 


And Flowered Smock, 


it 


ner. “Two things she remembered’’—she 
sweetly helped Ruth’s confusion—“but the 
third she forgot. I thought she would 
save time if she went to find you and ask.” 

“That’s what she usually does,” said 
Mother with no attempt to lower her 
voice. “She would help far more if she 
were not so forgetful. -Banbury tarts was 
the third item. A dozen and a half, 
please. Put them in the car, Ruth. I'll 
come presently.” 

“I’m sorry to have had you wait,” said 
Flowered Smock, deftly tying the tart 
box. “I really need help here Saturdays. 
I could perhaps have helped her think, if 
I had had a little time.” 

“That’s what I don’t want,” said Mrs. 
Ransome. ‘“I don’t wonder your shop is 
jammed. It’s something besides your cook- 
ing that draws customers. Ruth is child- 
ish enough to think it’s your charming 
flowered smocks.” Mrs. Ransome bent 
over the counter and spoke quietly, wait- 
ing for her change. 

“She likes them?’ Flowered Smock 
asked quickly, to cover her shy apprecia- 
tion. .“They are so simple. I get them 
at the little French shop just around the 


eorner. Mademoiselle makes them. She 
is my friend.” 
“So am I,” said Mrs. Ransome with 


unexpected warmth and was gone. 


Your Word 


You never can tell when you send a 
word, 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 
By an archer blind, be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it may chance to go. 
It may pierce the breast of your dear- 
est friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm; 
To a stranger’s heart in life’s great 
mart 
It may carry its pain or its calm. 
—Hila Wheeler Wilcow. 


Sentence Sermon 


God will not seek thy race, 

‘Nor will he ask thy birth; 

Alone He will demand of thee: 

What hast thou done on earth? 
—Persian. 


“Td like to have you do an errand,” 
said Mother to her crest-fallen young 
daughter, waiting meekly in the ear. 
“Run around the corner to the little 
French shop and buy two flowered smocks 
—the prettiest you see.” 

“Your size, Mother?’ 
meekly. 

“Your size, my dear,” said Mother. 

That night, after Ruth was in bed, 
Mother went in for her customary five- 
minute chat. 

“You -needn’t go marketing with me 
Saturday mornings after this,’ said she. 

Ruth, too amazed to answer, flushed 
and stared. “Here I’ve been feeling 
punished the whole day,’ ran _ her 
thoughts, “and now Mother admits she’s 
wrong. Perhaps now’s the time to ask 
again for an evening dress.” 

“I’ve talked to Mrs. Farley (that’s 
Flowered Smock’s name when sli isn’t 


asked Ruth 
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a fairy princess) over the ’phone when 
you were out this evening. This morning 
she happened to say she needed help 
Saturdays. That place is no bigger than 
a bandbox, and it hums like a beehive. 
Why do you suppose, Ruth?’ 

“Because her things are good,” said Ruth. 
Was Mother suddenly simple, to ask such 
questions? 

“You gave me the impression this morn- 
ing that food of any description didn’t in- 
terest you.” Mother’s voice was bland as 
honey. ‘So why do even you like to go 
there?” 

“She wears such pretty smocks,” said 
Ruth unsuspiciously. 

“She does look sweet in them,” agreed 
Mother. “She wants you to wear them, 
too. Sort of shop uniform.” 

“She wants me? What has she to do 
with my smocks? Shop uniform? What 
do you mean, Mother?” 

“Just that, a flowered smock for a shop 
uniform. I have arranged that you are 
to work there every Saturday from nine 
till four. Short hours, V’ll admit.” 

“Short hours!” gasped Ruth. “Why, I 
like to sleep Saturday mornings.” 

“So. do 1, but); EB don’t.” > Mother 
smothered a yawn. “I'll drive you down 
as I go right there to market, and per- 


haps we can sometimes pick you up in ~ 


the afternoon. If not, the trolley’s handy.” 

“You mean it, Mother?’ Ruth’s blue 
eyes ‘were defiant, even through tears. 
“Oh, think of Anne!” 

“IT mean it,’ said Mother, pleasant as 
a May morning. “So does Father. I 
have an idea there’s been altogether too 
much thinking of Anne already.” 

“For how long?’ Ruth dived into her 
pillow like a four-year-old. 

“Until, my dear, you find out just what 
it is that draws people from far and near 
to that tiny shop. Cooking and pretty 
smocks, maybe, but something else. A 
magnet, that’s what Flowered Smock is.” 

“Oh, if you’re talking about personal- 
ity,” came Ruth’s muffled voice. ‘We had 
about that in school.” 

“Oh, I see.” Surely it wasn’t laughter 
in Mother’s voice? ‘Well, this is not the 
book kind, but the real article, if ever I 
was a judge of humans. It’s an oppor- 
tunity, my child.” 

“It’s one I don’t want.” Ruth’s fist 
pounded the pillow. “A month? ‘That’s 
four whole Saturdays.” 


Indoor Picnics 
MARJORIB DILLON 


’Course, we love vacation days, 
Picnics—um, they’re keen! 

Out of doors along the creek, 
When the woods are gréen. 

Still, the winter’s full of things— 
Coasting, skating, too; 

When we've got to stay inside, 
Tell you what to do: 


Once, we had a taffy pull— 
Sticky, every one; 

Making fudge is pretty prime; 
Popping corn is fun; 

Dressing up and acting plays 
In the attic—whew! 

Winter’s crammed with happy times, 
Jolly things to do. 
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“IT should guess longer,” said Mother, 
entirely unmoved by dramatics. ‘No time 
limit, unless Flowered Smock’s patience 
gives out. But she’s a weaver of spells. 
I have an idea she'll turn the trick.” 

“Not more than a month?’ pleaded 
Ruth. 

“T should guess, as I said, much longer,” 
said Mother in that aloof voice that meant 
business. ‘Until you’ve learned to be a 
magnet, too. Really learned it. Not shop 
manners, but the -real thing, at home, 
at school, everywhere.” 

“Tf you think she’ll teach me—” 

“Pxactly. I think she will.” 

“T’d like to know how.” 


“For one thing, through a medium 
called work. Something you know noth- 
ing about. She does. In years she’s only 


ten ahead of you. 
ever be like her—” 

“Mother! The keeper of a bakeshop! 
You hardly know her.” 

“A lady as ever was. And I know gal- 
lantry and sweetness when I see them. 
And the best first step for you, my dear, 
is to don a flowered smock.” 

[All rights reserved] 


If I could know you'd 


The Bantam’s Chicks 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


Ruth had twenty-five cents spending 
money, and when she drove into town 
with her father and saw the lovely little 
chickens walking around their pen in one 
corner of the big department store she 
knew exactly what she must spend it for. 

She didn’t want toys, she didn’t want 
even candy.. “I want six baby chicks,” 
said Ruth, “three soft fluffy yellow ones 
and three downy black ones.” 

The clerk put them in a box for her. 
It had air-holes in the cover; and as Ruth 
sat up on the seat of the big farm wagon 
driving home beside her father she could 
feel them stirring, and once in a while 
they peeped drowsily. Ruth fed them 
with bread soaked in milk, and made a 
bed of soft flannel in their box. In the 
morning she took them to the hens. 

But none of the hens would haye any- 
thing to do with them. Some were setting 
and had their own chicks almost ready to 
come out, and some didn’t seem to care. 
Ruth shut the chicks up each night in a 
box half-filled with straw, and she fed 
them at regular mealtimes; but for two 
whole days the poor chicks wandered 
forlornly around the yard, and none of 
the fowls noticed them in the least. 

Except Billy, the bantam rooster. He 
noticed that two hens were pecking up the 
chickens’ food. Billy dashed in, wings 
spread for the fray. He scattered the 
squawking hens in short order, and scut- 
tled back to the lonely chicks. Billy was 
the only bantam in the barnyard and he 
knew, first-hand, how loneliness felt. 

He scratched their food out of the dirt 
for them, and made hen-like noises while 
they ate what he gathered up. When he 
walked away he called them with him. 
From that day Billy adopted them. He 
hovered them under his wings at night 
and was, so Ruth’s father said, the best 
mother in the barnyard. Long after the 
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ehickens had grown pin feathers, when, 
in fact, they were as big as Billy himself, 
they walked around with him and roosted 
beside him on the perch at night. It was 
plain that they still liked Billy very much. 

The next year a cross old hen left her 
chickens and refused to mother them. 

“Give them to Billy,” said Ruth, “he'll 
bring them up.” 

And Billy did. 

[All rights reserved] 


Cloud Carnival 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Up in the sky it is carnival time! 
And this is how I know— 
They scatter confetti to left and right, 
Confetti that’s thick and soft and white; 
And earth folk call it snow! : 


Character 


Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, says: 

“The best contribution any one man can 
make to his country is good character and 
good conduct. This idea of moral pre- 
paredness has been attacked by a group 
of present-day writers who are proclaim- 
ing a new declaration of independence, a 
freedom from the bondage of all moral 
considerations. Their attack is insidious 
because it is clever and appeals strongly 
to the natural inclination toward irrespon- 
sibility. They would eliminate from our 
thought and usage such words as con- 
science, duty, responsibility, obligation, and 
those simple words whose significance 
underlies all character.and conduct, right 
and wrong. The future care of the coun- 
try should be in the hands of men and 
women who are neither pessimists nor 
optimists, but who see both the dangers 
and the opportunities of life. Morality is 
a religion itself,” 


Stones for Washington Monument 


President Coolidge, dedicating a stone 
placed by New Mexico in the Washington 
Monument, said : 

“Our Union of States is like a family. 
Hach member has its own distinctive char- 
acteristics and individuality, but each is 
bound to the others, not alone by the 
provisions of the Constitution, but also by 
sentiments of mutual respect and regard. 
We must guard zealously against sectional 
antagonisms. The integrity of every State 
must be preserved and her prosperity con- 
sidered, but each community and section 
must not fail to remember that the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole depends upon 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. 

“Tt was a happy thought that each State 
should give a stone to form a part of the 
Washington Monument—a stone typical of 
her mineral deposits. Only one State 
[Idaho] is now unrepresented, and steps 
have been taken to add that forty-eighth 
stone. This [New Mexico’s] is the forty- 
seventh State stone, but in all 186 stones 
have been placed here in tribute to Wash- 
ington. There are ten from foreign coun- 
tries and others are gifts of various cities 
and civic, benevolent, fraternal, religious, 
and patriotic organizations.” 
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For Montpelier, $8,121.20 


Churches and individuals generously 
overgive for flood fund 


HE American Unitarian Association ap- 

preciates the liberality of the contribu- 
tions which have come in for the relief of 
the Montpelier, Vt., church, and the fra- 
ternal spirit which underlies the gifts. 
The figures, at the time the table below 
was compiled, totaled $8,121.20, from over 
250 different sources, including church 


_ societies, Alliance branches, League chap- 


ters, and individuals. Contributions have 
been received from all sections: from 
Montreal to British Columbia, from Maine 
to California and Oregon, from Montana 
to Florida. 

The estimate contained in the appeal, of 
$2,500 for repairs and replacement at the 
church, was found to be inadequate. The 
actual expense will be considerably in 
excess of $3,000. The relief fund will 
eover this, and also will relieve the Mont- 
pelier society for a time of the difficult 
problem of the minister’s salary and other 
eurrent expenses. The individual loss to 
Dr. Nichols’s parishioners was great, and 
their earning capacity will not become 
normal again for months. 

Dr. Nichols writes that it will not be 
possible to redecorate the vestry until 
spring. The walls were thoroughly satura- 
ted with water, and repairs must wait 
until they are entirely dry. The floor will 
be relaid, and the necessary equipment 
replaced at once. Services were resumed 
in the church Christmas Day. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made by the 
Association of the following contributions 
to the Montpelier Relief Fund: 


$1,000.00 
David Pingree, Salem, Mass. 


$500.00 
Mrs. Frederick D. Stackpole, Boston, Mass. 


$340.00 
First Congregational Church (All Souls), New 
York, N.Y. 
$250.00 
Welfare Committee, First Church, Boston, Mass. 


$200.00 
Miss Hannah H. Kimball, Brookline, Mass. 
Society in Worcester, Mass. 

$160.00 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 


: $153.40 
Society in Montreal, Can. 


$112.69 
Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 


$112.00 
Society in Plymouth, Mass. 


$103.00 
Society in Nantueket, Mass. 


$100.00 


Mrs. Daniel Beckwith, Providence, R.I. 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, New York, N.Y. 
oie S. Rea, Salem, Mass. 

Robert F. Herrick, Boston, Mass. 
Milton L. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 
L. A. Ault, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Louisa W. Case, Weston, Mass. 


\ 


George O, Carpenter, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. R. G. Shaw, Brookline, Mass. 
John D. Williams, Brookline, Mass, 


$82.70 
Laymen’s League, Leominster, Mass. 


$71.25 
Society in New Bedford, Mass. 


$50.00 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Boston, Mass. 
James S. Russell, Milton, Mass. 

George T. Cruft, Boston, Mass. 

Miss E. F. Williams, Brookline, Mass. 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston, Mass. 

Society and Women’s Alliance, Brattleboro, Vt. 
William G. Barker, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Alice P. Tapley, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Williams, 


Mass. 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. 
George Wigglesworth, Milton, Mass. 
Mrs. Philip L. Spalding, Milton, Mass. 
Hugh McK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Salem, Mass. 
The Misses Willson, ae Mass. 
Society in Burlington, V 
“B. L. M.” 
Trustees, Minister, and Deacon’s Fund, First 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. L. A. Frothingham, North Haston, Mass. 


Cambridge, 


$41.00 
Concord, N.H., Society 


$35.00 
Isaac Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


$25.00 


Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Howard Greene, Providence, R.I. 

Scituate, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance 

Arthur W. Moors, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. G. Edward Smith, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Lydia F. Chandler, Worcester, Mass. 

Milton T. Garvin, Laneaster, Pa. 

Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Misses Pickering, Salem, Mass. 

William H. Slocum, Boston, Mass. 

Charles T. Baker, Wollaston, Mass. 

Miss Evelyn G. Sears, Boston, Mass. 

Henry B. Little, Newburyport, Mass. 

Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Cambridge, Mass. 

First Protestant St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Society in Duxbury, Mass. 

Elizabeth W. Bradley, Hingham, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary O. Russell, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Caroline E. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Jennie F. Piper, Leominster, Mass. 

Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I, 

Miss E. S. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Theodore L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. 

Branch Women’s Alliance, Groton, Mass. 

Leonard Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Frances H. Beach, Watertown, Mass. 

Courtenay Guild, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. F. L. Geddes, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Robert M. Leach, Taunton, Mass. 

Society in Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. David M. Little, Salem, Mass. 

Laymen’s League, Ellsworth, Me., 

Manchester, N.H., Branch Women’s Alliance 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Hobbs, Brookline, Mass. 

Society in Beverly, Mass. 

Susan M. Hodgdon, Chelsea, Mass, 

Women’s Alliance, First Church, 
Mass. 


Cambridge, 


$20.00 


Rev. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N.H. 

Rev. Sheed Anderson, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet L. Stevens, Newport, R.I. 

Daniel Rowen, Berkeley, Calif. 

Miss Katharine P. Loring, Prides Crossing, Mass. 
Miss Mabel Lyman, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Augustus P. Loring, Boston, Mass. 


$15.85 
Society in Saco, Me. 


$15.00 


Hobart W. Winkley, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Marion R. Case, Weston, Mass, 
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Henry E. Bothfeld, Sherborn, Mass. 

Mrs. F. W. Sumner, Canton, Mass. 

Mrs. H F. Vickery, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Hobart Ames, North Easton, Mass. 
Follen Church, East Lexington, Mass. 
Church of Our Father, East Boston, Mass. 
Petersham, Mass., Women’s Alliance 

Mrs. H. W. Child, Helena, Mont. 

Mrs. Ruth 8S. Baldwin, New Canaan, Conn. 
Society in Castine, Me. 

Livingston Stebbins, Cambridge, Mass. 


$12.50 
Sidney V. Lowell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


$10.00 


Rey. Horace J. Bridges, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. George D. Latimer, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Elliot W. Fiske, Waltham, Mass. 

Harvard Unitarian Men’s Club, Cambridge, Mass. 

Society in Wilton Center, N.H. 

Frank E. Davis, Gloucester, Mass. 

Branch Alliance, First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R.I. 

Charles H. Stearns, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, Providence, R.I. 

Miss Catalina Davis, Gloucester, Mass. 

Miss Mary F. Bartlett, Boston, Mass. 

A Friend, Concord, Mass. 

Mrs. Frederick S. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Philip B. Simonds, Providence, R.I, 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. Brown, Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles T. Catlin, New York, N.Y. 

Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 

E. B. Blake, Greenfield, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Anderson, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
William I. Frothingham, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Prescott Keyes, Concord, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Sheafe, Universal, Pa. 
Herbert M. Hazelton, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Horace E. Stow, New York, N.Y. 
William O. Kenney, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. George Kent, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Ellen H. Bailey, Brookline, Mass. 
Albert Boyden, Boston, Mass. 
Charles H. Cutting, Newburyport, Mass. 
Mrs. Catherine E. Colburn, Leominster, Mass. 
Mrs. Ira G. Hersey, Hingham, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher, Brookline, Mass. 
Nahum H. Whitcomb, Concord Junction, Mass. 
Miss Annie L. Sears, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Fannie C. Stone, Cambridge, Mass. 
First Congregational Alliance, Providence, R.I. 
Parke B. Swift, Athol, Mass. 
Nathaniel G. Simonds, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Nathalia Bent, Canton, Mass. 
Miss Annie L. Newhall, Lynn, Mass. 
George H. L’Heureux, Westfield, N.J. 
Women’s Branch Alliance, Sandwich, Mass. 
Miss Elsie A. Burrage, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Pope, Beverly, Mass. 
Edward B. Field, Weston, Mass. 
Cora J. Phillips, Montpelier, Vt. 
Arthur P. Fiske, Boston, Mass. 
Alfred W. Richardson, New York, N.Y. 
Herbert B. Dow, Boston, Mass. 
Church School, Pawtucket, R.I. 
A Friend, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. George Whiting, Cambridge, Mass. 
L. H. H. Johnson, Boston, Mass. 
John Osgood, Newburyport, Mass. 
Mrs. Fred A. Barker, Gloucester, Mass. 
Alice E. Chase, Lynn, Mass. 
Miss Alice P. Chase, Lynn, Mass. 
Alfred E. Chase, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Anna R. Hammond, New London, Conn. 
Mrs. Agnes A. Brown, Nantucket, Mass. 
C. Fred Smith, Swampscott, Mass. 
Benjamin Fisher, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Goodrich, Longwood, Mass. 
Mrs. Jessie S. Chapman, Salem, Mass. 
Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 
Branch Women’s Alliance, Castine, Me. 
Society in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Annie B. Furness, Salem, Mass. 
George W. Wheelright, Brookline, Mass. 
Sunday-school, Petersham, Mass. 
Society in Barnstable, Mass. 
Mrs. Harry G. Wilks, Newport, R.I. 
Catherine J. Whiting, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Sarah H. Cranston, Providence, R.I. 
ee in Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. A, J. Blanchard, Newton Center, Mass. 
Irving Bi: Vogel 
Sunday-school, Newton Center, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Almond H. Smith, Melrose High- 
lands, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Dudley L. Pickman, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Caroline S. Callender, Boston, Mass. 


From $1 to $10 


Misses Agge, Salem, Mass.; Rev. Eliza M. H. 
Abbott, Charlestown, Mass.; Rev. Mary Leggett 
Cooke, Brookline, Mass.; Rev. Charles E. Beals, 
Ipswich, Mass.; Miss Henrietta R. Palmer, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Rev. George H. Reed, Winchester, 
Mass.; Rev. and Mrs. Augustus M. Lord, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Mrs. Grace V. Weymouth, Dorchester, 
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Mass.; Mrs. Edward H. Webster, Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J.; The Misses Monroe, Providence,R.I. ; 
Mrs. Edith D. Bonney, Scituate, Mass.; Mrs. 
Harold Stacey, Windsor, Vt.; Miss Ellen A. Stone, 
Providence, R.I.; Rev. Silas W. Sutton, Ellsworth, 
Me.; Percy L. Walker, Duxbury, Mass.; Rev. 
Franklin C. Southworth, Chicago, Ill.; Walter P. 
Frye, Marlboro, Mass.; Joseph Walker, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Lucy Ellis Allen, West Newton, 
Mass.; Miss Ellen M. Shumway, Portland, Me.; 
Miss Helen Hubbard, Charlestown, N.H.; Hiram 
L. Pishon, Augusta, Me.; Miss Mary P. Robin- 
son, New York, N.Y.; Ephraim Emerton, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. Adalene T. Wilder, Ashby, 
Mass.; Mrs. Henry T. Wing, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Y. P. R._U., Mendon, Mass.; Mrs... William C. 
Williams, Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. Harriet T. Boyd, 
Dedham, Mass.; Francis P. Sears, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles H. Field, Hartford, Conn.; Miss Louisa B. 
Richards, Boston, Mass.; Henry M. Batchelder, 
Salem, Mass.; Miss Lucy T. Poor, Brookline, 
Mass.; Everett M. Mulliken, Lexington, Mass. ; 
William R. Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; A Friend, 
Dedham, Mass.; Mrs. Arthur O. Fuller, Exeter, 
N.H.; Arthur H. Turner, Harvard, Mass.; Mrs. 
A. G. Bullock, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Walter 
Evans, Worcester, Mass.; William H. Downes, 
Brighton, Mass.; ‘“‘A Life Member,” Henry F. 
Smith, Concord, Mass.; Miss Eliza C. Fisher, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. George R. Blinn, Bedford, 
Mass.; Benjamin F. Seaver, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
G. A. Blaisdell, Chicopee, Mass.; Lucy M. Brig- 
ham; William A. Horton, Salem, Mass.; Mrs. 
Ella P. Judkins, Lowell, Mass.; Miss Harriet S. 
Perry, Weston, Mass.; H. F. Brigham, Ashby, 
Mass.; Robert S. Allyn, New York, N.Y.; Arthur 
P. Pousland, Salem, Mass.; A Friend, Meadville, 
Pa.; Miss Bertha Langmaid, Boston, Mass.; 
Lovisa E. Hawley Estate; Edward Fiske, Weston, 
Mass.; Miss Elizabeth J. Viles, Kendall Green, 
Mass.; Mrs. Helen B. Gilman, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Augustus H. Gill, Belmont, Mass.; Walter M. 
Hatch, Boston, Mass.; The Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston; Mrs. Carrie A. Hapgood, Barre, 
Mass.; Mrs. Ellen C. Stone, Medfield, Mass. ; 
Ralph W. Redman, Dedham, Mass.; Mr, and Mrs. 
Stanley Howe, Orange, N.J.; Charles A. Place, 
Lancaster, Mass.; Mrs. Joseph A. Cushman, 
Sharon, Mass.; Mrs. Albert S. Brown, Salem, 
Mass.; Gardner M. Jones, Salem, Mass.; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, Salem, Mass.; Miss Abbie 
H. Allen, Woburn, Mass.; Leon M. Little, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Margaret M. Coffin, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 
Mrs. Edwin H. Banister, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Miss Lena L. Carpenter,. Boston, Mass.; George 
G. Tolford, Wilton, N.H.; Charleston, S.C.; 
Branch Women’s Alliance; Miss Edith R, Spauld- 
ing, Stonybrook, Mass.; Miss Addie L. Crosby, 
Malden, Mass.; George W. Cooke, Barre, Mass. ; 
G. A. Wood, Bangor, Me.; A Friend, Cambridge, 
Mass.; George H. Stoebener, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mrs. Lunette F. Willson, Saco, Me.; Mrs. T. M. 
Dillingham, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Roswell F. 
Hatch, West Hartford, Conn.; O. Ellery Edwards, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. and Mrs. Theodore D. 
Bacon, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Arthur Lord, 
New Haven, Conn.; J. I. H. Downes, New Haven, 
Conn.; Frederick H. Wiegman, Alvarado, Calif. ; 
Mrs. W. P. F. Ayer, Newton Center, Mass.; Miss 
Margaret Berry, West Pittston, Pa.; Miss Hsther 
Stone, Providence, R.I.; Louis W. Riggs, Yar- 
mouth, Me.; Miss Ellen O. Peck, Providence, 
R.I.; Mrs. Albert Pindar, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. 
S. A. W. Dwinnell, Victoria, B.C.; Women’s Alli- 
ance, Brookfield, Mass.; Laymen’s League, Topeka, 
Kans.; Mrs. B. J. Taussig, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry 
Kingsley, Salem, Mass. 

Isaac A. Smith, Gloucester, Mass.; Miss Addie 
M. Chadsey; Anonymous, East Lynn, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary P. Smith, Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. Marion 
G. McDougall, North Abington, Mass.; A Friend, 
Clinton, Mass.; Miss Harriet E. Clark, Concord, 
Mass.; Mary L. Robertson, Toledo, Ohio; Miss 
Mary E. Pierce, Dorchester Center, Mass.; Miss 
Emma F. Smith, Concord, Mass.; Miss Marzaret 
Harlow, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith, Glastonbury, Conn.; Mrs. William D. 
Field, Auburndale, Mass.; Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, 
Shirley, Mass.; Miss Ella H. Jones, Vernon, N.Y.; 
Miss Agnes G. Homes, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
“A Life Member”; M. S. Robinson, Wollaston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mabel M. Cheney, Manchester, N.H.; 
Rey. and Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass. ; 
Miss Charlotte E. Stratton, Suffern, N.Y.; Miss 
Louise A. Hawley, Milan, Ohio; Elizabeth J. 
Sherman, Boston, Mass.; Miss Edith M. Ward, 
Worcester, Mass.; Albert H. Davis, Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Miss Mary S. Locke, Westwood, Mass. ; 
Miss Martha H. Tucker, Brookfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Frank B. Spalter, Winchendon, Mass.; Mrs. I. 
F. Porter, Wellesley, Mass.; H. E. P., New Lon- 
don, Conn.; M. E. C., New London, Conn.; Mary 
O. Locke, Swampscot, Mass.; Miss Ellen C. 
Morse, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Nantucket, Mass., 
Women’s Alliance; Miss Anstiss S. Hunt, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Marion Murdoch, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Minot G. Gage, Norfolk, Mass.; Rev. 
S. G. Palmer, Dighton, Mass.; Miss Sally W. 
Reynolds, Salem, Mass.; Rev. Walter A. Tuttle, 
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Claremont, N.H.; Rev. and Mrs. John L. Robin- 
son, Memphis, Tenn.; A Friend, Nashua, N.H.; 


J. Mrs. Clara E. Sexton, Billerica, Mass.; A Friend, 


Scotland, Va.; A Friend, Brookline, Mass.; Miss 
Lucy Swift, Boston, Mass.; Miss Susan R. Carter, 
Andover, Mass.; Miss Ella Hope, Manchester, 
N.H.; R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
Miss S. Ellen Robertson, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Charles C. Melcher, Hingham, Mass.; Mrs. Flor- 
ence D. Gage, Tarrytown, N.Y.; Warren E. 
Foster, Wilton, N.H.; Alden H. Wheeler, Med- 
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field, Mass.; Milton Read, Fall River, Mass.; 
Miss Elizabeth Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. W. 
Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Francis A. Christie, 
Lowell, Mass.; Miss Abby C. Clapp, Reading, 
Mass. ; Howard A. Kimball, Concord, N.H.; Miss 
Edith F. Perkins, Beverly, Mass.; Miss Katharine 
W. Faucon, Milton, Mass.; Miss Lucia L. Chris- 
tian, Bridgewater, Mass.; Lyman A. Pratt, 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Gordon, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass.; Frank Lively, Charles- 
ton, W.Va. 


Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


THE REGISTER will publish a report of 
every annual church meeting that comes 
to its notice, and parish clerks are urged 
to send in brief accounts of such meet- 
ings, even when no request may be mailed 
to them. Following are notes on meetings 
held so far during the church year, aside 
from those that have appeared elsewhere 
in the news columns: 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. (First Chureh).—The 
following officers and Committee members 
were elected: President, Ernest G. Adams; 
vice-president, John C. Knowles; clerk, 
Francis B. Keeney ; treasurer, Augustus R. 
Peirce; committee members—Pastoral Re- 
lations and Sunday-school, William H. 
Eddy, Philip H. Mitchell, Elisha C. Mowry ; 
Music, James A. Kinghorn, Lowell Emer- 
son, Mrs. D. K. Bartlett; Buildings and 
Grounds, Miss Esther Stone, Russell Shaw, 
EF. B. Wilcox; Cemeteries, John A. Cross, 
Albert R. Plant, Sydney R. Burleigh; 
Finance, Henry D. Sharpe, Jesse H. Met- 
calf, Edward H. Mason, Alfred L. Lustig, 
Alfred K. Potter. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Mrs. H. G. Barsumian, 
M. E..Weaver, and D. B. Landis were 
chosen to the Board of Trustees. Follow- 
ing the meeting, a banquet was served by 
the Women’s Alliance branch. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: President, H. F. Arnold; 
vice-president, O. B. Oakman; clerk, H. W. 
Bond; treasurer and collector, G. H. 
Wetherbee, Jr.; auditors, Plummer C. 
Spring and Walter 8. Richards; Parish 
Committee, Mrs. A. M. Dow, Mrs. J. L. 
Rounsevell, H. W. Hall, BE. B. Abercrombie, 
Jr., and M. A. Minchin. Appropriations 
to cover the annual budget included the 
cost of redecorating the church. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. (Willow Place Chapel). 
The congregation voted to transfer its 
Sunday services of worship to the Pierre- 
pont Street Chapel, beginning January 1, 
1928. These officers were elected: Henry 
W. Troelsch, chairman of the Board of 
Deacons; Mrs. Theodore Lind, secretary ; 
Theodore Lind, treasurer. The following 
were added to the Board of Deacons: Roy 
Syvertsen, Charlotte Allen, Edith Jensen, 
Mrs. Jennie Thompson. 


PorTtLAND, Me. (First Church of 
Christ).—The following members were 
elected deacons: Willard E. Barrows, Dr. 
Sylvester Judd Beach, Charles B. Davis, 
and George S. Hobbs. 


Personals 


Mrs. Alice Brackett (White) Coolidge, 
essayist and writer of children’s stories, 
who died in Boston, Mass., December 22, 
had been a member of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston and later of King’s 
Chapel. At the time of the World War, 
she issued a series of children’s stories 
known as “The Bunny Books,’ the pro- 
ceeds from which were used to aid the 
children of France. She had also written 
considerably for the daily papers, and re- 
cently a volume of essays by her, entitled 
“Random Thoughts,” had been privately 
printed. Several of the organized charities 
of Boston long enlisted her sympathies. 
Since its organization in 1885, she was a 
stanch supporter of the Ellis Memorial. 


The marriage of Miss Zoé Shippen, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen of the Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
to Eugene Lyon Jewett, took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents in Boston, 
December 21. The bride’s father officiated, 
and her younger sister, Miss Sylvia Ship- 
pen, was maid of honor. The bride’s 
brother, Eugene R. Shippen, Jr., was Mr. 
Jewett’s best man, and John Morse Wells, 
the fiancé of Miss Sylvia Shippen, assisted 
in the service. 


Rey. Thomas J. Horner, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Nashville, 
Tenn., returned home just in time for 


Christmas from the hospital, where he 
underwent a successful operation for cata- 
ract in his right eye. A similar operation 
is to be performed later for the other eye. 


Professor Tweedy at King’s Chapel 
Prof. Henry Hallam Tweedy of the 
Divinity School at Yale University will 
preach at King’s Chapel week-day services 
in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday in- 
elusive, January 10-13. Professor Tweedy 
is a graduate of Yale and of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and studied also at the 
University of Berlin. He was ordained to 
the Congregational ministry in 1898, and 
held pastorates in Plymouth Church, 
Utica, N.Y., and South Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn., before taking up his present 
work as professor of practical theology in 
Yale Divinity School. He is the author of 
several books on religious training. 


Pageant by Miss Lawrance 

Miss Mary Lawrance, daughter of Dr. 
William I. Lawrance of the First Unita- 
rian Church in San Jose, Calif., wrote a 
pageant of the Nativity, which was pre- 
sented at this chureh before Christmas 
under her direction, with costumes sent 
from the Hast. Her father observed the 
first anniversary of his coming to the 
church at a service in November. 


= 
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the Pew 


Pith and Point from Sermons on Laymen’s Sunday 


With the immense wealth and wider op- 
portunities of this twentieth century, 
there has arisen a new form of renuncia- 
tion, more menacing, perhaps, than that of 
medievalism, of Puritanism, of East India. 
It is a conscious and willful renunciation 
of all the high and splendid gifts of life, 
of every genuine satisfaction of existence, 
in order to get, out of sham substitutes, 
what these deluded men and women call 
a good time. Having brains, they will 
neither read nor think; having normal 
Senses, they are blind to natural beauty, 
indifferent to pictures (except the moving 
ones), deaf to any music except jazz, de- 
lighting in perfumes that pollute the air, 
and spending lives that might be mentally 
full and spiritually satisfying in a feverish 
and futile pursuit of the newest, cheapest, 
and most fleeting things. . At the 
farthest opposite swing of the human 
pendulum are these two contrasted re- 
nunciations. Both are utterly bad; and 
the life which the genuine Christian, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, whether 
Baptist or Unitarian, must work for, is 


_ that of the ordered mean, of what Plato 


described so perfectly as “balance.” Such 

a mean sanctions the utmost satisfaction 

of the body, of the senses, of the intellect, 

of the emotions, provided that every one 

of these great forces is under the control 

and direction of an inflexible will. 

James P. Munroe, at First Parish 

Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


Only by the wildest distortion of original 
meaning can it be said that the answer to 
all our modern spiritual questions may 
be found in the New Testament. Christ, 
while recognizing the value of what had 
gone before, taught out of wisdom built 
upon his contact with the life of his people. 
Christ’s life emphasizes the importance, 
not of a fixed and rigid code, but a method 
of approach in the solution of the chang- 
ing problems of life. If, then, the church 
is to be Christian, not by adherence to a 
code, but by adopting the method of ap- 
proach of Jesus, is it not time for the 
leaders of the Christian Church to turn 
their attention away from the ancient 
books and toward the book of modern life? 

Percy W. Gardner, South Parish 
Church, Portsmouth, N.H. 


It seems that fathers and mothers to-day 
are often so bent on their own desires and 
pleasures that the children are sometimes 
overlooked. Is it too old-fashioned to ask 
if parents should not sacrifice some of 
their pleasures so that children may learn 
some of the fundamental requisites of 
character? 


EBa-Gov. Channing H. Cow, at First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Unitarianism does not prate about the 


need of attending services in order to help 


Save your soul, but provides the services 
to meet the needs of souls. 
F. Burnham Finney, at First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If we really want to advertise Unita- 
rianism effectively, let us so live and so 
conduct ourselves in our everyday affairs 
that men and women will honor us for our 
constancy, our character, and our good 
works, and become interested in the reli- 
gion that produced them. 


George W. Snell, at All Souls 
Church, Troy, N.Y. 


At any stage, our religion is founded 
upon the good which we have seen in life. 
It comes out of past events by slow de- 
velopment, and grows to be an emotion 
for truths-as-we-see-them, for meanings 
and significances. It is a group of the 
recommendations of experience—a screen 
which we have erected, and which in a 
liberal church we are constantly changing, 
upon which to project the meaning of new 
events and problems. - 


Waitstill H. Sharp, at Second 
Parish, Unitarian, Marlboro, Mass. 


A church is not a thing that can be re- 
garded as of little consequence. By its 
very nature, it is either a vital organ of 
human welfare, or it is a total misconcep- 
tion. A man must find himself a good 
churchman, or none at all. lEHither ex- 
treme position may be honorable, but not 
a weak or vacillating middle ground. 


W. Roger Greeley, at Unitarian 
Church, Newton Center, Mass. 


Every church in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion should be a mission. Every member 
of the Laymen’s League should be a mis- 
sionary. Thousands of persons all over 
the world do not understand our position 
on religious questions of moment, and we 
are therefore perpetually misinterpreted 
as regards our attitude on these matters. 
We pride ourselves on our broadness of 
belief, and our tolerance of the beliefs of 
others. If we have any definite opinions 
on Christianity we should stand four- 
square to the world, and express them 
without leaving a doubt in the minds of 
those who are interested. 

O. Arthur McMurdie, at Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. MacCarthy at Monday Club 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, January 9,at 11 a.m. Dr. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy will give an address on “Is 
Liberal Christianity Making Any Substan- 
tial Progress?” The meeting will be open 
to the public, and a general discussion of 
the points raised is invited. 


HineHamM, Mass—Dr. Horace West- 
wood, who has made Hingham his resi- 
dence since becoming mission preacher for 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, preached 
December 18 from the pulpit of the First 
Parish Church, of which he has become a 
member. 
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Dr. Bradley to Preach 
for Davenport Mission 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, 
Ill., will give the addresses for a preaching 
mission of liberal religion to be conducted 
by the First Unitarian Chureh of Daven- 
port, Iowa, January 17-20. The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League is assisting with the ad- 
vertising, the literature, and hymn books. 

Dr. Bradley’s general topic will be ‘The 
Religion of Growth,” and his sermon sub- 
jects will be as follows: “Freedom—When 
is a Man Free?” “Truth—Not Authority 
for Truth, but Truth for Authority,” 
“Morals—Only a Moral Man Is Religious,” 
“Progress—Is there a Law of Progress?” 


Mr. Van Ness’s Farewell Sermon 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness preached his 
farewell sermon as minister of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brookline, Mass., at 
the Christmas service, December 25. 
Among the congregation were a number of 
elderly persons who had been his pa- 
rishioners when he was minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., before 
its removal from Copley Square; other 
pews were occupied by men and women 
who had been his Sunday-school pupils; 
and also present were many persons who 
had been associated with him in various 
civic and philanthropic enterprises. 

Mr. Van Ness has served in the Unita- 
rian ministry in Greater Boston for thirty- 
four years: from 1893 to 1913 as minister 
of the Second Church, and since 1913 as 
minister of the Brookline parish. On ac- 
count of the illness of Mrs. Van Ness, they 
plan to spend some time in a warmer 
climate. 


On Forefathers’ Day 


Forefathers’ Day was observed at Ar- 
lington Street Church in Boston, Mass., in 
remembrance of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
December 18. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
preached the sermon on “The Pilgrim 
Spirit.” The speaker at the vesper service 
was Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Unitarian 
Chureh of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
In 1920, when the 300th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims was cele 
brated, Dr. Eliot was one of the delegates 
from Massachusetts to the celebration in 
England and Holland. He also presided 


‘at the great assembly in Carnegie Hall, 


New York City, when the British, French, 
and Dutch delegates were welcomed to 
the United States. 


Cleveland Passes Boston 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, Unitarian 
minister who recently accepted a call to 
the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity, in New York City, told an 
audience of New York women the other 
day that Cleveland, Ohio, is a more 
cultured city than Boston, Mass. The 
statement gives the writer of “Whiting’s 
Column” in The Boston Herald oppor- 
tunity for a whimsical but good-natured 
satire in the issue of December 22. 
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Emma C. Low 


Emma C. Low, one of the beloved mem- 
bers of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society in Brooklyn, N.Y. (Church of the 
Sayiour), died December 24, 1927. She 
was born in Brooklyn in 1848, the daughter 
of Seth Haskell Low and Rebecca Ann 
Cutler Low. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop, her minister, 
writes of Miss Low as follows: 

She had served as trustee of the church, 
president of the Samaritan Alliance, and 
on many church committees. Everything 
concerning the welfare of the church was 
of vital interest to her, and her familiarity 
with its history from its foundation was 
such that a few years ago the task of 
writing the story of the church fell into 
her hands. 

In 1865 Miss Low, with a group of four 
or five other young people, gathered to- 
gether the children in a less favored 
neighborhood and started a Sunday-school 
over the Wall Street Ferry House which 
later developed into the well-known Wil- 
low Place Chapel. After a chapel building 
had been constructed and the work had 
developed, a Women’s Club among the 
mothers was established, and many years 
of Miss Low’s life was devoted to its 
presidency. Shortly before Miss Low’s 
death she remarked to her minister, “If 
any one should ask me who are my dearest 
friends, I should reply, without any hesi- 
tancy, the women of my club.” Such was 
the spirit with which she worked among 
them. In addition to her service to the 
church which she loved, Miss Low was 
prominent in the charitable activities of 
Brooklyn, such as the Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation, the Bureau of Charities, and the 
Female Employment Society. Her service 
as president of the General Alliance and 
director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is recorded elsewhere. 

Miss Low was respected and beloved by 
all who knew her for her frank, open 
honesty, her sound judgment, and her sym- 
pathetic understanding. Perhaps her most 
striking quality was her mental vigor and 
flexibility. She maintained, to the very 
end, an open-minded hospitality to new 
ideas and fresh points of view, and was 
fond of saying that she felt she had grown 
in her knowledge of the truth. It was 
this quality which kept her mentally 
young, and from it flowed the lively in- 
terest which had not abated even after 
her sickness had sapped her strength. 
She will always remain in the treasury 
of memory as an outstanding example of 
the type of liberal whose rare qualities 
of mind and heart established the con- 
fidence in which others rest. Hers was the 
faith that made faithful. 


Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, president of 
the Alliance, pays the following tribute to 
Miss Low: 

The sense of loss is very keen in the 
passing of Miss Low, but there is deep and 
sincere gratitude for the inspiration of her 
life and example. 

Coming from a brief term as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Allianee of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women, Miss 
Low suffered herself to be elected presi- 


dent with reluctance and considerable 
diffidence. At once she gained the respect 
and love of the members; and when she 
retired from office, after eleven and one- 
half years of service, she received from 
all sides heartiest tributes in appreciation 
of what she had contributed to the cause 
of liberal religion. As vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association for a 
part of this time, she had double oppor- 
tunity for service. 

Miss Low was the first Alliance presi- 
dent to cross the continent, and her visit 
to the Pacific Coast branches is a treasured 
memory. From her acquaintance with 
various sections of the country and her 
sympathy with all, she drew the groups 
together, interesting each in the others. 
Quick to feel the needs of the workers on 
the frontiers of liberal religion, she helped 
to success more than one small beginning 
because of her faith and the encourage- 
ment she was able to give. 

Her regular attendance at monthly meet- 
ings of the Executive Board held in Bos- 
ton, Mass., was made the occasion of visits 
to New England branches. She was a de- 
voted member of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., and the Samari- 
tan Alliance there, and of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women. She became 
interested in the problem of the college 
girl away. from the home church, and it 
was on her initiative that the department 
of college centers was established in the 
Alliance. She followed the reports and 
watched the growth of this work with 
particular satisfaction. While she felt the 
primary object of the Alliance to be to 
quicken religious life, she answered the 
question as to what is the province of an 
Alliance branch and what can properly be 
called its work, by saying that every good 
work is Alliance work. 

In all her relations she was firm and 
unflinching if a principle were involved, 
but ready to yield points of minor im- 
portance because of her great love of 
justice and her desire to be fair to all 
sides. She walked among us holding her- 
self as one of the least, but in reality a 
revered leader, a woman of signal integrity 
and deep spirituality. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease. 


She chose so often to be sung at Alliance 
meetings the hymn, “O Life that maketh 
all things new,” that it came to be known 
as the Alliance hymn. We think of her as 
having gained “the freer step, the fuller 
breath, the wide horizon’s grander view.” 
Her life should be a stimulus to renewed 
consecration and increased devotion to the 
faith sacred to her and to us. 


Boston Association Meeting 


The Boston Association of Ministers will 
be entertained at the home of Rey. Frank 
O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
January 9. Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rey. Frederick L. Weis, 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, and Rey. Miles 
Hanson will speak on “A Book I Have 
Recently Read.” 
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Bridgewater Unitarians 
Install Mr. McKinney 


The installation of Rey. William Lord 
McKinney as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian) at Bridge- 
water, Mass., was held at the church hour, 
Sunday, December 18. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the instal- 
lation sermon. The act of installation was 
conducted by P. Percival Dorr, chairman 
of the Parish Committee. 

Forrest C. Holly, president of the Bridge- 
water Council of Churches, extended the 
fellowship of the churches. The invocation 
was by Rey. Alfred Cross of Bridgewater, 
and the greeting and the Scripture reading 
were by Rey. Robert W. Jones of Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., who pre- 
ceded Mr. McKinney at the Bridgewater 
church. 

In his sermon, Dr. Patterson called at- 
tention to the two great classes of people: 
those whose world is founded upon abso- 
lute certainties—certainties about God, re- 
ligion, the church, salvation, to say nothing 
of social and political certainties; and 
those who are uncertain about many of 
these things. The latter are blessed or 
cursed with a degree of open-mindedness, 
and the realization that man is not good 
or bad, but good and bad. 

“God, immortality, religion, the church, 
are open questions with them,” he said. 
“They are not irreverent, but they are 
inquiring; not irreligious, but curious 
about many of the things that pass for 
religion. They are not godless. They only 
lack some of the things currently believed 
about God. This type of mind is char- 
acteristic of our free churches. Our 
churches are made up of those who are 
meeting the great spiritual problems of life 
and are seeking solutions for them. It is 
our business to reveal the great realities 
that underlie all religious experience, and 
to interpret in terms of life and progress 
the human hunger and thirst for that 
which will satisfy its intellectual and 
spiritual needs. : 

“We expect to know and to interpret a 
greater God to-morrow than we are able 
to know and interpret to-day. We expect 
to be able to experience, interpret, and 
apply a greater religion to-morrow than 
we are able to to-day. We are, indeed, 
experimentalists; but we are more than 
this, for out of our experiments are born 
the guiding truths for each new day.” 


Scituate Church to Enlarge 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Scituate, Mass., has voted to raise $12,000 
for enlargement of the church plant, either 
by an addition to the edifice or by the 
erection of a separate building. A com- 
mittee of ways and means has been ap- 
pointed, with Frank L. Nason as chairman. 


San Francisco, Catir.— ‘The New Uni- 
verse” is the general topic of a series of 
lectures being given under auspices of the 
Men’s Club of the First Unitarian Church, 
which deal with the latest significant find- 
ings in the physical and social sciences. 


_ 
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In Memory of Alexander L. Smith 


HE First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 
Ohio, has installed a tablet in honor of 
a layman who gave of his best to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship and to this church, and 
it dedicated the tablet on Laymen’s Sun- 


_ day, December 11. The tablet is in remem- 


brance of Alexander L. Smith, who lived 
from 1855 to 1926. For years he served 
the church in many ways, notably in the 
conduct of a large Bible class, to which 
many still look back with profit and 
pleasure. In the absence of a minister he 
often occupied the pulpit on Sundays. He 
was a man of moral and intellectual power, 
a lawyer of distinction, and a citizen 
whose influence is still potent in the life 
of the city. 

The service of dedication was conducted 
by the minister, Rev. George L. Parker. 
At the end of his Sunday morning sermon 
on “The Democracy of Friendship,” Mr. 
Parker referred to Mr. Smith’s life as one 
of friendship to church and community. 
Judge Charles E. Chittenden spoke for the 
ehurch in grateful tribute to Alexander 
Smith. He was followed by Gus Ohlinger, 


a member of Mr. Smith’s former law firm, 
emphasizing the place Mr. Smith held in 
his profession. The choir sang Mr. Smith’s 
favorite hymn, George Matheson’s “O Love 
that wilt not let me go,” after which F. L. 
Geddes effectively recited Kipling’s lines 
to Wolcott Balestier. A large congregation 
shared the service, including Mr. Smith’s 
son, Don P. Smith, his daughter, Mrs. 
Polley, and his sister, Mrs. Groce. 

The tablet is of marble, and was placed 
directly under one of the windows. It was 
designed by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, 
Mass., the architect of the church. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the tablet: 


ALEXANDER L. SMITH 


1855-1926 
LAW YER—SCHOLAR—LOYAL CITIZEN 


THIS TABLET IS ERECTED BY HIS FRIENDS 

AS A TRIBUTE OF LOVE AND ESTEEM TO 

ONE WHO SERVED THIS CHURCH WITH 
FIDELITY AND ZEAL 


Mr. Gysan Installed 


At People’s Church, Kalamazoo— Receives twelve new members— 
His interesting career 


Rey. William Herman Gysan, who was 
trained for the Lutheran ministry, but 
later served as a college instructor and 
as a Congregational minister, was installed 
in his first Unitarian parish, the People’s 
Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., at an even- 
in service, December 18. At the close of 
the service, Mr. Gysan received a surprise 
Christmas gift to the church—twelve new 
members. His work at the Kalamazoo 
ehurch began September 1. 

Although educated for the Lutheran 
ministry, Mr. Gysan declined ordination, 
and pursued post-graduate work in English 
and philosophy at Ohio State University, 
receiving the M.A. degree in 1916. After 
that, he continued his studies toward the 
Ph.D. degree, also instructing in English 
at Ohio State from 1916 to 1919, and in 
sociology in 1919-20. In 1918 he was 
drawn into the Congregational ministry, 
largely through the influence of Washing- 
ton Gladden, although his ordination 
paper in 1918 showed that his theology 
was thoroughly Unitarian. The Con- 
gregational churches of central Ohio are 
quite Unitarian, in Mr. Gysan’s opinion. 


In 1919 he became assistant to Dr. Irv- 


ing Maurer, Washington Gladden’s suc- 
cessor at the First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. From 1920 to 1924, he 
was minister of the South Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio; from 1924 to 
1926, of the First Congregational Church, 
Lima, Ohio; and during 1927 he was one 
of the Near Hast Relief secretaries in 
the Midwest region. In his various pul- 
pits he has stressed social as well as 
theological liberalism. 

At the installation, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
giving the charge to the minister, empha- 
sized the continuing need of preaching to 
bring about civic righteousness. He 
believed a minister should be more often 


known as preacher in order that his pro- 
phetie function might be more esteemed. 
He charged the new minister to love the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. 

Dr. Sidney S. Robins preached the ser- 
mon on “Spiritual Independence.” He des- 
cribed the growing tendency in religion 
for the soul to find truth for itself 
rather than depend upon external author- 
ity. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord offered an 
impressive installation prayer. 

The mayor of Kalamazoo, Prof. HE. A. 
Balch, of Kalamazoo College, pointed out 
the value of the church and its minister 
in the life of a community, in extending 
greetings from the community to the minis- 
ter. Monroe Shakespeare, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, who led in the act of 
installation, extended to the minister the 
good will of the church. Dr. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, minister of People’s Church, 
from 1889 to 1899, charged the church 
people to bring to the minister their prob- 
lems and doubts that he might preach 
timely and intelligently and really meet 
the needs of people. ; 

The People’s Church, besides the regu- 
lar church tasks, has a field of opportunity 
in the two colleges located in Kalamazoo— 
Western State Teachers’ College and 
Kalamazoo College. The new minister has 
found that there are 230 unchurched stu- 
dents at the ‘Teachers’ College, and 
expects to spend some of his time work- 
ing with this group. 

During the past summer the People’s 
Church was completely rewired and beau- 
tiful new lighting fixtures installed. 
Recently the church bulletin board was 
illuminated. The church office has been 
completely equipped, a new financial sys- 
tem installed, a weekly calendar published, 
and a successful every member canvass 
carried out in December by a group of 
sixteen men and women. 
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After Seventeen Years 


“After more than seventeen years’ expe- 
rience in this region, I can state positively 
that Fundamentalism is more strongly en- 
trenched here than it was when I iirst 
came.” Rey. Thomas Clayton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Fresno, 
Calif., says this in a letter to Tur Rec- 
ISTER which accompanies a newspaper 
clipping of a sermon by a Seventh Day 
Adventist preacher who maintained that 
the story of Jonah and the whale was 
literally true. Mr. Clayton writes: 

“It [the clipping] seems to me to sup- 
port your contention that we are not so 
far advanced in liberal or enlightened 
religion as we like to think. Do we need 
missions and prophets of the liberal faith? 
All who read this—and it is not excep- 
tional—will surely agree that the Unita- 
rian churches still have an important part 
to play in shaping the religion of 
America. ... Please do not think me 
pessimistic. I have more faith in the lib- 
eral message than ever before. We must 
patiently bide our time, and keep ham- 
mering away.” 


The Horizontal Gleavase 


Will this, or some similar organization, 
hasten the merger of the Fundamentalist 
elements of the Protestant sects into a 
fellowship that shall recognize the “hori- 
zontal” division of Christendom into lib- 
eral and conservative? 

The Temple Fundamental Association 
has been organized at Nashville, Tenn. It 
contemplates the building of a $100,000 
tabernacle. Modernists, of course, are ex- 
cluded, and women likewise. The charter 
states that “it is for the purpose of spread- 
ing and upholding the fundamental doc- 
trine of the word of God; earnestly con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints ...and adopting as its articles of 
faith the Baptist Union Articles of Faith” ; 
also “that no one who is known as an 
evolutionist, modernist, or higher critic be 
be allowed to preach or teach in any of 
the meetings of this association, and that 
women are not eligible to membership in 
this association”; furthermore, “that this 
association be absolutely free and inde- 
pendent of any and all other associations, 
and is not to unite with any other associa- 
tion or be under the supervision of any 
church or church boards.” 


oe 


Spirit of the Montclair Church 

Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., receives 
its offering for the American Unitarian 
Association at its Christmas service. In 
announcing the collection this year, the 
calendar calls attention to the fact that 
from 1917 to 1926 the offering has shown 
an increase each year, in spite of the fact 
that this church carries on an unusually 
extensive program of concerts, lectures, 
and other activities. 


HELLSwortH, Me.—Rey. Charles G. Gire- 
lius, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, is preaching a series of sermons 
during January and February on “What 
Do Unitarians Believe?” Mr. Girelius was 
formerly in the Presbyterian ministry, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Wait on the Lord, 
be of good courage 


and HE shall 
strengthen thine 


HEART 
* BIBLE 


New Responsive Readings 
for Montclair Church 


Unity Church, Montclair, feeling the de- 
cided limitations of the responsive services 
in the present hymn books, which are 
taken only from the book of Psalms, has 
had a new book of ‘Scripture Selections 
for Use in the Responsive Service” printed 
by the A. 8. Barnes Publishing Company, 
which consists of a reprint of the respon- 
sive readings in a hymn book, “The 
Hymnal of Praise.” This is compiled from 
the entire range of Scripture, the Old 
Testament and the New, and not from the 
Psalms alone. A number of _the newer 
hymns were included in the new book. It 
is the hope of some of the members of the 
church that in time these responsive read- 
ings from the Bible may be supplemented 
first by Alfred Martin’s little book of the 
seriptures of all religions, “The Fellow- 
ship of Faiths,’ and still later by Stanton 
Coit’s “Message of Man,” with its remark- 
able anthology of world scripture, ancient 
and modern, sacred and secular. 


Christmas Giving at Worcester 


“In the Christmas Spirit” is the heading 
under which the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass., 
thus enumerates the following gifts of the 
church and its societies to various causes: 
“The church school has sent $35 to the 
children of the Unitarian Mission at 
Swansboro, N.C.,—and $30, along with two 
hundred toys and games, twenty-five 
articles of new clothing, and forty-eight 
boxes of candy, to the Maine Sea Coast 
Mission children. The Hyening Alliance 
has sent $20 to the Swansboro Mission. 
The Lend a Hand has sent a large box of 
toys to the Maine Mission. The Alliance 
has sent $500 to the Swansboro Mission 
toward the new building. The church has 
sent $200 to the Unitarian Church in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. The Laymen’s League has sent 
$100 to Proctor Academy.” 


Legacy to Lynn Church 


A bequest of $1,000 to the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Mass., is contained in the 
will of Benjamin F. Arrington. 


Quincy, Mass.—Noonday Christmas 
services were held in the First Parish 
Chureh during the week preceding the 
holiday. The speakers were ministers of 
Protestant churehes of the city. Rev. 
Fred Alban Weil, the minister, conducted 
the midnight service Christmas Eye. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che 
Cnitarian Laymen’s 
League 


extends to the other denominational 
organizations with which it is so 
happily associated, to its chapter 
presidents, and to the many friends 
of its own and other faiths, with 
whom it has had the privilege of 
co-operating 


Best Glishes for 


A New Year made bappy 

by renewed usefulness 

PERCY W. GARDNER, President 
KENNETH MCDOUGALL, Vice-President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramaties, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourawortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBOR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities. are 
now requested. 


B. Farnaam Sire 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locen, President. 
Epwarp A. Caurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SeEcreETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S, SwISHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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San Diego Church School Grows; 
Sunday Services are Broadcast 


The School for Religious Education of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Diego, 
Calif., has increased in interest and at- 
tendance this year under the direction of 
the superintendent, Mrs. Esther E. Robin- 
son. The regular broadcasting of the Sun- 
day morning services, as well as a talk 
given by the minister over the air every 
Thursday evening, has been the means of 
interesting a number of new families in 
the church and causing them to send their 
children to be taught the liberal faith, 

There was a Christmas entertainment 
at the church on the evening of December 
22. Two plays, under the direction of 
Mrs. C. C. Caldwell, were given: ‘One 
Christmas Eve,” by Alice Brainard, and 
“Trials of Christmas Shopping,’ by Marie 
Irish. Music was furnished by members 
of the school, “There was a Christmas 
tree, but it had been voted to omit the 
usual gift-giving this year, and use the 
money instead to give Christmas cheer to 
families who were in need. 

eo. 


Thirty Years, Montelair, N.J. 


» Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary this autumn. As 
this anniversary was very near the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the present pastorate, 
and not very far from the twenty-fifth of 
the church, it was decided to limit the 
observance. .On one October Sunday morn- 
jing, the minister, Edgar Swan Wiers, 
preached on “Religion, 1897-1927—1957.” 
On a November Sunday morning, as part 
of the anniversary, a pageant of “Galahad” 
was given as the main part of the service; 
and on a December evening the people of 


the church gathered for a Thirtieth Anni-’ 


versary dinner, at which various members 
from the earlier years and the later ones 
spoke on “High Lights in my Memories of 
‘Unity.’”” It was an evening of pleasant 
reminiscences, of renewed appreciation of 
what the church had meant in the lives 
of its people, and of clearer conception of 
its purpose. 


Slight Fire Damage at Alameda 


The First Unitarian Church building 
in Alameda, Calif., suffered slight damage 
from a fire December 18. It was caused 
by an aérial pole, attached to the chimney 
some years ago. A spark set fire to this 
pole; and, creeping downward, the flames 
involved the roof. The damage is covered 
by insurance. 


Sermons on Notable Books 


“Recent Books That Challenge the 
World” is the general topic of a series of 
sermons which Rey. Ralph E. Bailey began 
preaching in the First Unitarian Church 
of Omaha, Neb., January 1. The subjects, 
each a title of a book, are: January 1, 
“The Companionate Marriage’; January 
8, “Religious Liberty—the Great American 
Tilusion” ; January 15, “The Right To Be 
Happy”; January 22, “Jesus”; January 29, 
“Science—The False Messiah,” 


\ 
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Of these books, in the order of their 
appearance in the series, the respective 
authors are: Ben B. Lindsey and Wain- 
wright Evans (co-authors), Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Mrs. Bertrand Russell, Georg 
Brandes, C. E. Ayres. 


ATLANTA, GA.—A lecture course on “The 
lteligions of the World” is being sponsored 
by the Young People’s Christian Union of 
the United Liberal Church. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


| 
CHURCH, HELP AND | 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
Hours 10-3, 
Est. 1890. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. <A. W. 
LIrTLerieLpD, Middleboro, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
er a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St.; Boston, Mass. 


Wituam B. Nicuoxs, President 
Isaac SpraavuE, Treasurer 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PULPIT 


zacnorr GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


§) Cox Sons & Vining 93 ee 


Read daily by 
millions 


Massachusetis 


Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


DEAGAN 


19 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best. equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal,: 
PORTLAND, ME. 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Readings on the meaning and conduct 
of life by great writers of the ages. 


The best collection of inspirational 
readings yet published is the consensus of 
opinion of professors, ministers, and 
others of many walks in life. 


Nearly 700 pages on India Bible paper, 
pocket size, flexible binding. $2.50 at 
booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


SCLC 
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en 


AAAS 


Tower Chimes 


The one most beautiful form of memorial 
Standard Sets, $6000 up 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Played Direct From Organ Console 
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it too frequently 
Columbia State. 


When money talks, 
says: “Not guilty.”— 


“The Patriarch of Lisbon has issued a 
pastoral letter to the clergy to pray for 
rain in the cathedral and all churches.”— 
Daily Paper. Is it because the sermons 
are so dry ?—Punch. 


Outside a fashionable church: “Where's 
Marietta?’ “She waited to speak to the 
rector. If he’ll agree to have the walls 
done over and the chancel redecorated, 
she’s going to be married here.”—Tid-Bits. 


Mother: “Now that you are 
hope that you are learning 
about household expenses.” Daughter: 
“Oh, but Mother, we never have any. You 
see, we use the budget system.’’—Life. 


Floorwalker (to impatient customer, 
leaving): “Can’t you get waited on, 
Madame?” Madame: “No. I’m afraid I 
came at an unfortunate time; your sales- 
ladies are in conference.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


married, I 
something 


It isn’t in any of the records that a 
great masterpiece was ever created in the 
presence of the genial caller who plunked 
himself down beside the writer’s desk and 
remarked, “Don’t let me interrupt you— 
go right along with your work.’—Detroit 
News. 


And there is the famous story of the 
man who revisited the marriage registrar 
not with a gratuity but a grumble. “Hey, 
mister, what sort of a license was that 
you sold me last week?” he demanded. 
“A marriage license, of course,” said the 


registrar. “What do you think it was?” 
‘DMunno,” said the recent bridegroom, 
doubtfully, “‘but it’s bin a dog’s life ever 
since.” 


Suggested by a recent church meeting, 
being the lines of Thomas Love Peacock: 


After careful meditation, 
And profound deliberation, 
On the various pretty projects whieh haye 
just been shown. 
Not a scheme in agitation, 
For the world’s amelioration, 
Has a grain of common sense in it except 
my own. 


In a certain denomination, says The 
Inquirer (London), it became necessary to 
appoint students, not yet through college, 
as pastors of poor congregations. The 

-secretary of such a congregation happened 

to be a Welshman with but an imperfect 
knowledge of English, and, meaning well, 
he gave the printer orders to announce the 
preacher as “Studo-Pastor.” The intelli- 
gent printer pointed out that this must be 
a mistake, and suggested “Pseudo” as the 
prefix, to which the secretary agreed, with 
consequences ! 


Charlie Johnson had served several years 
faithfully as the caretaker of the “South 
Building,” one of the dormitories at the 
University of North Carolina. One day he 
came into the president’s office and pre- 
sented his resignation. Doctor Battle ex- 
pressed some regret, saying that he hated to 
lose him. ‘“‘Yaas sir,’ replied Charlie, “but 
you see it’s dis way, Mr. President. You 
know I’se a preacher, and de bishop at 
da las’ conference has done sent me down 
to Tarboro, N.C., case he says dat charge 
needs a university man!’—Charleston 
News and Courier, 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? * 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, ince A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Pe ee Te eT Me TTT eli 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


‘ PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hu bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680, 
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PRAYERS 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


Collected and arranged by Mrs. Jones, 
these lyrical and inspiring prayers re- 
veal the heart and soul of this prophet 
of a wider fellowship, and all who knew 
him will find in this volume of Prayers 


a reminder of the spiritual fervor and 
insight, the call to high duty and will- 
ing service, that was characteristic of 
the pulpit of All Souls 
$1.60 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


EM MMs Mss Ms 
= Index for Volume 106 


of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


January 1 to December 31, 1927 
Will be sent only on request 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features em See Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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In this Number 
Editorials”. 2... . «| See ee eT 


Original and Selected 


All These Ended Their Earthly Ministry in the 
Unitarian Fellowship, in 1927, by coe de 
Donahue . 5 

A New Song, by “Mary Flowers Marble | P 

As Evolutionist, the Theologian Is “on Velvet,” 
by R. Nicol Cross . 6. 

He Saw Further, Clearer, “Than His Doubting 
Critics, by John oatae Erooks} Eevee be 
Dilworth Lupton . 2 Fin a 8 


For Montpelier, $8,120. 20° 7 13 
Church Meetings for the ean ‘ 14 
Up from the Pew. . Sys 0 ey ce re 
Emma C. Low . Sere 
In Memory of Alexander 1% Smith’ 17 


New Books 


An Ue es gs R. Es ae the Kings 9 
Books . . . 


Oar Children 


©: Pa Soe, 


Flowered Smock, by Rose Brooks 11 
The Bantam’s Chicks, by Greta Gaskin Bidlake 12 
Poetry 
Winter Music, by M. Louise C. Hastings . . . 11 
Indoor Picnics, by Marjorie Dillon; Cloud 
Carnival, by Daisy D. Stephenson ia 
Church Notes 14 
Pleasantries . 20: 
Church Announcements ; 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church: 


school at 9.30 a.mM., at 27 Marlborough Street. 
Morning service at 11. Rev. Herbert A. Junt 
of the Union Congregational Church of Boston 
will preach. Vesper service at 4. Dr. Eliot 
will speak. All seats are free, 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 A.m.. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner or 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey, Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school. 11 Aa.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M, Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a. m., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 

minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 

TAESEDE D.D., . minister. Morning service, 
AM. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev.~ 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday-school, 38 PM. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service, on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre. 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroli Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's yoices ; 
Raymond (C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist 
and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard Th 
Sperry. Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, inelu- 


sive, Rey. Prof. Henry H. Tweedy, D.D., Yale “ut 


University. Bs 


